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FROM ONE TO ANOTHER, ETC. 


FROM ONE TO ANOTHER. 
L 


Far overhead 
An amber heaven fades to faintest gray : 
Sky stoops to sea, sea rises gray to sky, 
Wave rolls on wave, for ever, sigh on sigh — 
The death of day. 


Il. 


Art thou too dead ? 
The sea that rolls between, is that death’s sea ? 
May no hands touch, no solemn echoes fall, 
None answering cry if one to other call, 
From land or sea? 


Ill, 


Canst thou forget ? 
Wandering for ever on some unknown shore, 
Living or dead, oblivious or most blest — 
Perchance thy feet at last have found a rest 
For evermore? 
Iv. 
Living or dead, 
Star-eyed and pale thy face seems ever near : 
Remembering, Love, in life one bour, one day, 
Call once from out the dark, then turn away — 
One heart may hear, 


v. 
Hast thou not heard 
Passionate moan of waves that break in tears, 
Break on, and die, and still may not forget 
The infinite perfection of regret — 


These weary years? 
Macmillan. E. B. 


GOING AWAY. 


Do not be angry with me 
For an idle word [ say; 
Do not be angry, father, 
Because I am going away. 
Have patience with me, my mother, 
Though I may have none with you; 
But I love you, [ love you, mother, 
Whatever I say or do. 
Look kindly upon me, sister, 
You are beautiful and gay; 
Your days will be long and happy, 
But [ am going away. 
With me, if you could but read it, 
Clear written on cheek and brow, 
There is no past, no future, — 
Only a brief calm Now: 
A little space to be glad in — 
A lesser space to grieve; 
And life’s whole scene fades from me, 
As the landscape fades at eve 





Except — that eve I shall see not, 
My day is ended at noon; 

And the saddest bit of the story 
Is — it does not end too soon. 

I am so weary, weary! 
I could turn my face to the wall; 

Like a sick child, long before bed-time, 
Drop asleep among you all : 

So glad that lessons are over; 
Still gladder that play is done; 

And a dusky curtain stretches 
Between me and the sun, 


Good-bye, my father and mother! 
Two of you — and but one of me! 
And, sister, you'll find some stranger 
Much closer than I could be : 

One more — but death’s quiet teaching 
Is making me slowly wise : 

My heart, too poor for his keeping — 
Thou, God, Thou wilt not despise : 

My soul, too weak for earth’s battle, 
Thou wilt gird up anew : 

And the angels shall see me doing 
The work [ was meant to do: 

The work that I ever failed in, 
And wept o’er, and tried again, 

Till brain and body and spirit 
Snapped under the cruel strain, 


That is over. So, none need be sorry; 
You rather ought to rejoice, 

And sing my vade in pacem 
Without a break in your voice; 

And let me depart contented, 
Before the heat of the day; 

For I shall be still God's servant, 
Although I have gone away! 


PROGRESS OF OUR NEW CHURCH. 


As yet no organ rolls, no church-bell rings, 

But in and out the darting swallows pass; 

Whiledistant hands prepare the pictured glass, 
Through vacant quatretoils the hodman sings. 
But when the House is built, the atrar spread, 

Enter, O broken heart! and tell thy sin, 

Prime guest of Jesus! enter, and begin 
The Church’s mystic life, one cup, one bread : 
And when to these crush’d graves the spring 

shall give 

Once more their common bond of daisies sweet, 
So may all flat and barren souls revive, 

In one white field of common graces meet; 
While bells and organ and sweet hymns combine 
To draw them lovingly to rites divine. 

Good Words. Cuartes TURNER. 





OLD ENGLISH 


From The Contemporary Review. 
THE THREE INTERESTS IN OLD ENGLISH 
LITERATURE, 

Tuenre has been a great activity of late 
in reprinting rare old English books, and 
in editing for the first time old English re- 
mains that have long lain neglected in 
manuscript. The Early English Text So- 


ciety of London, thanks to the indefatigable | 
and most disinterested exertions of Mr. F. | 


J. Furnivall, and to the zeal of the schol- 
ars who have co-operated with him, has 
issued, in the course of the last nine years, 
aseries of volumes of old English litera- 
ture larger and of more curious variety 
than had ever been put forth before by 
any similar society, and has thereby given 
an impulse to the study of old English, 
the effects of which are visible on all 
hands. Worthy of being mentioned along 
with this important Society is Mr. Edward 
Arber, of London, who has for some years 
past, in aspiritof admirable private enter- 
prise, been reprinting and editing, in a 
wonderfully cheap form, select masterpieces 
and rarities of our early literature, and has 
already in this manner made accessible to 


all a large number of interesting and val- 
uable old books that have been known 
formerly to most readers only by tantaliz- 
ing hearsay. Mr. Arber’s “English Re- 


prints” are to be recommended most 
emphatically to all students of English 
literature. Other instances, in other forms, 
of the same increased aitention to our 
earlier literature are not wanting. The 
Rev. A. B. Grosart has earned a marked 
place for himself by the numerous voiumes 
he has edited under the name of the Fuller 
Worthies Library. In Edinburgh, besides 
recent or yet forthcoming editions of some 
of the old Scottish poets, and other re- 
mains, by Mr. David Laing and by the 
University Librarian, Mr. Small, one notes 
a collective re-issue, already begun, of the 
series of the Scottish Historians. From 
Glasgow also we have had recently several 
very convenient reprints. 

‘hese facts suggest an inquiry. What 
purposes are served by these reprints of 
rare old English books, and disinterrings 
of quaint old English remains from their 
manuscript obscurities? What tastes do 
they gratify? What uses are to be made 
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of them? In answer to these questions I 
may say, roughly, that these remains of 
our old English possess, or ought to pos 
sess, for us three kinds of interest. 


I. In the first place there is the philologi- 
cal interest. ‘These reprints, and especially 
these careful productions of pieces of old 
English from the original or the best ex- 
tant MSS., are necessary materials for 
that scientific study of the structure and 
history of our English tongue which has 
of late years become so important a branch 
of scholarship among us, and in which the 
remarkably good advances that have been 
made are but a promise of more yet to be 
dene. Ideas formerly entertained on the 
subject of the English Language and its 
history, have, by this means, been corrected 
and enlarged; new facts have been discov- 
ered; altogether the increase of our 
knowledge has been such that our former 
English dictionaries and English grammars 
arenow in many respects even laughably 
insufficient, and have been superseded, or 
require yet to be superseded, by works 
more worthy of those names. One cannot 
forget that 1t is the Germans that have 
shown us the way in this exact and scien- 
tific study of our own speech, and that 
some of the most thorough and systematic 
works on the English language yet pro- 
duced are the works of German scholars. 
No such collection of those oldest English 
remains which are known usually by the 
name of Anglo-Saxon Literature has yet 
come from the British press Grein’s 
* Bibliothek der Angelsiichsischen Poesie ;” 
we have nothing so complete, in the shape 
of a collection of specimens of the most 
important English writings, from the 
twelfth century to the fifteenth, as Miitz- 
ner’s “Altenglische Sprachproben,.” in 
two volumes; the “ Englische Gramiatik ” 
of the same Miitzner is a work so far over- 
passing, in elaborateness, any English 
grammar we have of native production, 
that the forthcoming translation of it is ex- 
pected with interest ; and of another Eng- 
lish Grammar by a German, the * Histor- 
ische Grammatik der Englische Sprache” 
of Professor Koch, one of our most com- 
petent critics has said that itis “the most 
orderly and scientific English grammar yet 


as 
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written.” That there has been a rousing, 
however, among ourselves in this depart- 
ment of scholarship, and that we are not 
likely to remain dependent on the Ger- 
mans for the profound and exact investi- 
gation of our own speech, is abundantly 
evident. Dr. Latham’s labours in this de- 
partment, and the valuable and suggestive 
lectures of the American, Mr. Marsh, are 
now not matters of yesterday. Among 
more recent works in the same general 
track may be mentioned Wedgwood’s * Dic- 
tionary of English Etymology,” the excel- 
lent little “ Bible Word-Book ” of Messrs. 
Eastwood and Aldis Wright, Mr. Abbott’s 
“ Shakespearian Grammar,” the three vol- 
umes of “ Specimens of Early English Lit- 
erature” edited for the Clarendon Press 
by Dr. Morris and Mr. Skeat, Mr. Ellis’s 
great treatise on “Early English Pronun- 
ciation,” Mr. Earle’s “Philology of the 
English Tongue,” and Dr. Morris’s “ His- 
torical Outlines of English Accidence.” 
Several recent English dictionaries for 
popular use, and especially those edited 
for the Messrs. Chambers by Mr. Donald, 
ought not to pass without notice, making 


generally accessible as they do the best 
results of recent etymological researches 


in English. Nor ought we to forget how 
much we owe to the editors of some of 
the individual publications of the Early 
English Text Society; among whom no 
one deserves higher praise, both for the 
worth of his matter and the lucidity of 
his manner, than Mr. Skeat, the editor of 
“Piers Plowman.” Indeed, it is these pub- 
lications of the Early English Text Soci- 
ety that have first effectually broken new 
ground in this study, and have supplied 
the best new material for the scholars, 
whether German or English, that have de- 
voted themselves to it. 

It is impossible here to give anything 
like a complete view of the results of all 
this recent philological research in Eng- 
lish; nor perhaps, while so many ques- 
tions have rather been stirred than an- 
swered, and so much consists of a great 
accumulation of particulars that have yet 
to be reduced to principle and system, 
would an attempt at such a complete view 
be other than tedious. I will, therefore, 





but glance at the subject. 


LITERATURE. 


For one thing, we are much better in- 
formed than we were recently respecting 
what may be called the geographical vari- 
ations of English, ie., respecting the differ- 
ent dialects of English that have existed 
from time immemorial, and still exist, 
within our islands. The fact of such dia- 
lects, preceding any standard or book 
English, and co-existing with it after it 
had been formed, has, of course, always 
been known; the distribution of the dia- 
lects into the two general divisions of the 
Northern and Southern, or into the three 
general divisions of the Northern, South- 
ern, and Midland, is also of old date; but 
it is only of late that the precise differ- 
ences of the dialects from each other (not 
to speak of the differences of local varie- 
ties of the same dialect) have been investi- 
gated, and to some considerable degree 
ascertained. We know something now of 
the differences of the dialects in the im- 
portant matter of vocabulary, and can es- 
timate, for example, the larger amount of 
Celtic words and of properly Scandinavian 
words in the vocabulary of the Northern 
dialect; we know so much more of the 
grammatical differences that we can now 
write out in parallel columns the declen- 
sions of a noun, or parts of the conjuga- 
tions of a verb, in old Northern or North- 
umbrian English, old Southern or Wes- 
sex English, and old Midland or Mercian 
English, respectively ; and, while we seem 
bound to conclude that our standard or 
book English is mainly a development of 
the Midland dialect, and particularly of 
that variety of it called the East Midland, 
we can see the other dialects, and espe- 
cially the Northern, contending with this 
dialect in the course of the important for- 
mation, and compelling it to accept some 
of their peculiarities both of vocabulary 
and of grammar. Interesting particulars 
on this subject of the dialects and t!.eir 
mutual relations are to be found in several 
of the works I have mentioned. Let me 
simply repeat that there is much in the 
mass of particulars as now accumulated 
that requires to be further organized by 
being submitted to the grasp of historical 
and scientific principles. Questions have 
been stirred which have not yet been fally 
answered. How far were the grammati- 
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cal differences of the dialects bred by mere | nation, persevering for a long time, sheerly 
differences of conditions within our island, | by reason of its political independence, in 
and how far were they imported? Aja standard or book-English of its owa, 
question this which would push inquiry | which was a development of the most 
back into the continental origins of the | northerly variety of the old Northumbrian, 
English people, or of different portions of |tempered by neighbourly efforts to con- 
it, and so would merge in that controversy form to the great book-English of the 
about Jute, Angle, and Saxon, the precise South. All these matters require looking 
significance of each term, and the propri- | into. 

ety of English as a name for the whole,; Not only have we received new light on 
which still persists among us, though in a| the subject of the dialects or geographical 
new form. Then, again, how much of the | variations of English; we have received 
cause of the differences of the dialects in | new light also as to the changes which the 
vocabulary and in grammar is to be sought | standard English has undergone chronolog- 
in varieties of that mixture of the English |ically in its course from its earliest state 
with the non-English races within the |to the present. That the original English 
island, and especially with the previously | was a nearly pure Teutonic speech, of the 
possessing Celtic race, which did certainly |Low-German variety, imported into our 
take place? A question this which might | islands, with a good tough vocabulary 
lead to a reconsideration in some quarters and arather complex grammar; and that 
of the idea, otherwise untenable, of an the history of the speech since then has 
actual extermination of the Celtic race consisted mainly in two processes continu- 
within the bounds occupied by the Eng-| ously and simultaneously at work — that 
lish, and so might help towards a larger | of the absorption of non-Teutonic words 
estimate of the function of that race in| of all kinds into the vocabulary, and that 
the formation of the present national of the simplification of the grammar by 
organism. What if it should lead to the the gradual abandonment of inflections : — 
conclusion that the history of Britain and so much haslong beencommonplace. But 
of the British mind is by no means, as recent research has given wonderful pre- 
some fancy, the mere course of one Teu-/cision to this information. We can see 
tonic stream, but the course of a Teutonic the original English far back in its most 
stream affected most powerfully by several purely Teutonic state, and we can watch 
subtle and splendid tributaries? Another the two processes in their actual operation 
question, hardly discussed yet, relates to at successive selected points through a 
the influence exercised upon the history thousand years. We can see the original 
of the English tongue by political causes, | speech helping itself sparingly and slyly 
and especially by the shiftings of the polit- | at first to such Celtic words, Latin words 
ical ascendancy from one part of the island | of ecclesiastical usage, and Scandinavian 
to another. There was a time, the whole | words, as it needed or found convenient; 
time of the so-called Heptarchy, when and we can count these borrowings, and 
North England or Northumbria had un-' see in each the flash of the moment when 
doubtedly the intellectual lead; when the it was made. Then, coming farther on, 
political ascendancy was transferred to we can study that extraordinary accelera- 
Mercia, and thence to Wessex, the ascend-'tion of the two processes which was 
ancy in thought and in speech seems to brought about by the Norman Conquest, 
have followed it; after the Conquest, the| when the English speech openly broke 
gradual establishment of the East Midland down its barriers, and let Norman-French 
English, with modifications, as the stand- words, and whatever other words the Nor- 
ard or book-English for all England, con- man-French brought in its convoy, pour in 
nects itself with the dominant power of upon it at a gradually increasing rate, 
London as the capital of the whole Eng- adapting itself at the same time to this 
lish realm, and the seat of the Norman-/ vast irruption into its vocabulary by relax- 
English Court; and there is the curious ing its grammatical strictness and abolish- 
outstanding phenomenon of the Scottish 'ing all useless punctilios and regulations. 
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We can even note the exact times when: 
certain Norman-French words came in, 
and certain old English inflections began 
to be abandoned; we can trace some of 
the changes of both kinds to particular 
books or authors; we have actually in this 
way a list of some thousands of French 
words adopted into English or struggling 
for adoption before the end of the thir- 
teenth century; and it is now with much 
more definite ideas as to the condition 
which the English vocabulary and the 
English grammar had assumed before the 
appearauce of Chaucer that we can ap-| 
praise the influence exerted by that great} 
writer, the first master-artist of our islands, | 
on the speech he used and transmitted. | 
Nor does the increase of our light stop at 
Chaucer. Still after his time we see the | 
grammar simplifying itself, and the vocab- 
ulary admitting, or. even systematically 
seeking and appropriating, new words —| 
not only more of Norman-French, but also | 
of Latin profusely at first hand, and Greek | 
with hardly less avidity; more of Celtic, | 
too, with stray occasional particles from | 
Hebrew, Arabic, Turkish, Persian, Hindu, | 
Malay, Chinese, all the modern European | 
tongues, and even the most outlandish and | 
savage touched by our commerce — until | 
now our English Dictionary, for its mon- 


strous compositeness, is the very marvel | 


of the world. Were our English speech | 
to be judged by the Dictionary alone, it 
might seem absurd to call it ‘#*itonic. 
On such a mere glance at the dictionary it 
might rather be classed with the Romance 
tongues, the literal fact being that the 
words of classical origin in our present 
Dictionary are more than twice as numer- 
ous as those of old English or purely Teu- 
tonic descent. It is when we look at the 
subject in another way, when we study our 
speech in actual oral use and in books, that 
we discover how its pith and organization 
are still ‘Teutonic. The old Teutonic speech 
once lay pure, and lo! they have tumbled 
upon it. age after age, extraneous debris 
from all quarters. Surely, under such a 
load the original Teutonic lies weak, 
oppressed, and smothered. Not so! It 
has caught all that came, fitted all to 
itself; it moves the whole mountainous 
load with ease, having converted all into 
one living body. And so, while we are not 
ashamed of the compositeness of our lan- 
guage, but on the contrary recognize in 
this very characteristic one reason of its 
unmatched power and promise among the 
present languages of the earth, we can yet 
maintain its historical continuity through 
as long a period as can be claimed by most 
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others, and can regard it, with all its 
acquired bulk of dictiouary, and all the 
voluntary havoe of its grammar, as the 
self-same language which was spoken four- 
teen hundred years ago by those rovers 
from Holstein, Schleswig, and Jutland, 
who leapt from their ships upon our East- 
ern shores. Here is an actual bit of it, 
belonging, we may say, to that date, and 
describing the act of beaching one of the 
ships : — 


‘* Saelde té sande sid-fesome scip, 
Oncer-bendum faest, by-lses hine yo-brym, 
Wuda wynsuman, for-wrecan meahte.’’ 


II. A second kind of interest attaching 
to the remains of our older English litera- 
ture is the historical interest, or that interest 
which consists in the information they sup- 
ply respecting men and events in the past, 
or past customs, beliefs, and modes of think- 
ing. This‘s a kind of interest appealing 
to a wider circle of readers than the merely 
philological interest. The philological inter- 
est captivates chiefly linguists, or scholars 
of one order; and the majority of even 
educated people are quite ready to accept 
from such scholars the results of their in- 
vestigations, without themselves reading 
the old documents and remains from which 
the results have been derived. And, to 
tell the truth, many, if not most, of those 
old English documents and remains which 
have recently been disinterred for philo- 
logical purposes, are so void of any other 
kind of interest, are so dreadfully dry and 
sapless that no mortal, unless imbued with 
philological tastes, ought to be expected 
to read them, or would get any good from 
themif he did. The poorest, dryest, most 
senseless scrap of old English may be pre- 
cious to the philologist, for some word it 
contains, some rare idiom or grammatical 
form, or even for the uncouthness of its 
spelling; but the general student of litera- 
ture will very properly refuse to fill his 
mouth with verbal saw-dust simply because 
it is called old English. To commend 
themselves to the general student, there- 
fore, old English remains must present 
some other attraction than the sheerly 
philological. Now, such an attraction is 
found, I say, in that interest of historical 
curiosity which many of the remains do 
possess to a degree that makes reading 
them, and even the trouble of mastering 
the antique language in order to read them, 
worth while. 

Of course, I do not refer here to express 
historical records, or documents intended 
to preserve for us the memories of persons 
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and transactions. These stand by them- 
selves, and compel attention- simply be- 
cause of their avowed historical character. 
I refer rather to those miscellaneous writ- 
ings, whether in prose or verse, which were 
intended by their authors for the amuse- 
ment or edification of their contemporaries, 
but into which there were incidentally 
wrought allusions, anecdotes, bits of social 
information, passing sentiments and hu- 
mours, or fixed opinions and beliefs of the 
time, recommending themselves now to us 
by their antiquarian relish, and helping us 
to imagine the life and thought of bygone 
generations. Take an example. Here is 
a passage from Richard Rolle de Hampole’s 
* Prick of Conscience” (circa 1340), pre- 
serving for us a quaint old English con- 
ceit or superstition : — 


** Upnethes is a child born fully 
That it ne begins to goule and cry; 
And by that cry men knaw than 
Whether it be man or woman; 
For when it is born it cries swa : — 
If it be man, it says aa: 
That the first letter is of the nam 
Of our forme-fader Adam. 
And if the child a woman be, 
When it is born it says e e: 
E is the first letter and the hede 
Of the name of Eve that began our dede. 
Therefore a clerk made on this manere 
This verse of metre that is written here : 
Dicentes E vel A quotquot nascuntur ab 
Eva.’’ 


Less whimsical, and indeed altogether grim 
and sad, is this picture, from * Piers the 
Plowman’s Creede” (circa 1394), of the 
poor hard-working English agricultural 
labourer, five hundred years ago, out in 
the field in winter, with his family :-— 


** Then turned I me forthe and talked te myselve 

Of the falsehead of this folk, how faithless 
they weren; 

And, as I went by the way, weeping for sor- 
row, 

I seigh a sely man me by, upon the plow 
hongen. 

His coat was of a clout that cary was y-called; 

His hood was full of holes and bis hair out; 

With his knopped shoon clouted full thick, 

His toen toteden out as he the lond treaded; 

His hosen overhong his hockshins on everich 
a side, 

All beslombered in fen as he the plow fol- 
lowed ; 

Tway mittens 1s mete, made all of clouts; 

The fingers weren for-weared and full of fen 


honged. 

This wight warsled in the fen almost to the 
ancle, 

Four rotheren him beforn that feeble were 


worthen ; 
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Men might reckon each a rib, so rueful they 
weren, 

His wife walked with him, with a long goad, 

In a cutted coat, cutted full heigh, 

Wrapped in a winnow-sheet to waren her fro 
weders, . 

Barefoot on the bare ice, that the blood fol- 
lowed. 

And at the londe’s ende lay a little crumb- 
bowl, 

And thereon lay a little child, lapped in clouts, 

And twain of tway yeares old upon another 
side; 

And alle they songen o songe that sorrow was 
to hearen; 

They crieden all o cry, a care-full note. 

The sely man sighed sore, and suid * Children, 
beth still!’ 

This man looked upon me and let the plough 
stonden, 

And I said ‘Sely man, why sighest thou so 
hard? 

If thee lack lifelode lene thee ich will 

Swich good as God hath sent: go we, leve 
brother!’ ”’ 


Or take this passage from Ascham’s 
“ Schoolmaster ” (1570), complaining of the 
small care taken by wealthy English par- 
ents three hundred years ago to procure 
good teachers for their children, and in- 
forming us incidentally what was the 
stipertd of a poor tutor at that time com- 
pared with that of a first-rate groom : — 


** And it is a pity that commonly more care 
is had, yea and that amongst very wise men, to 
find out rather a cunning man for their horse 
than a cunning man for their children. They 
say Nay in word, but they do so in deed. For 
to the one they will gladly give a stipend of two 
hundred crowns by the year, and loth to offer 
to the other two hundred shillings. God, that 
sitteth in heaven, laugheth their choice to scorn, 
and rewardeth their liberality as it should; for 
he suffereth them to have tame and well-ordered 
horse, but wild and unfortunate children.’’ 


Examples of this kind might be multi- 
plied indefinitely ; but these will suffice to 
make clear what I mean by the historical 
interest of old English remains. No one 
knows what facts, what information as to 
old transactions, laws, customs, ideas, lie 
buried in those antiques. Hardly one of 
them but may yield something, and in the 
very poorest we may enjoy at least that 
subtle kind of historical pleasure which 
consists in forming an acquaintance with 
the long-dead old writer himself, and ob- 
serving him in the act of fighting with his 
syntax, as he labours to pen forth his mis- 
erable little notions. Let me bring for- 
ward, however, just one other instance 
under this head, selected for the extent 
of its siguificance. 
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We all know that, though Copernicus 
died in 1543, it was not till the end of the 
seventeenth century that people generally, 
in this country or in others, were emanci- 
pated from what may be called the Pre- 
Copernican view of the Physical Universe. 
But, though we know this vaguely asa 
fact, it is not till we dip into our older lit- 
erature, and indeed trace out the matter 
with some diligence, that we become fully 
aware what a hold this Pre-Copernican 
doctrine had on the minds of our fore- 
fathers, how it influenced their thoughts 
and imaginations on all subjects whatso- 
ever, and what differences even of moral 
and spiritual import it involved between 
them and ourselves. Were I to quote 
here passages from our older literature, 
from Anglo-Saxon times to that of Milton, 
to illustrate this once-prevalent Pre-Co- 
pernicanism, the series might afford read- 
ing for several hours. Taking such pas- 
sages for granted, we may attend to the 
fact they uniformly bring out. Until 
about two hundred years ago, when peo- 
ple imagined the Physical Universe, the 
Cosmos, the totality of created Nature, 
they thought of it as a huge, but still 
bounded, sphere of space, enclosing 80 
many inner spheres, all wheeling with 
various motions round our ball of Earth, 
stationary in the very centre. Put the 
Earth at the centre as a dot; then throw 
round it a circle or sphere, with the Moon 
stuck like a gold button, in its circumfer- 
ence; then outside of that fling another 
circle or sphere, with the pale planet Mer- 
cury similarly stuck therein; then outside 
of that throw successively similar spheres 
or circles, for Venus, the Sun, Mars, Jupi- 
ter, and Saturn. You will then have 
seven spheres or transparent shells of 
space, each with one luminary stuck in it, 
and all wheeling, with independent mo- 
tions, round the central Earth. These 
were called the Seven Planetary Spheres, 
or Seven Heavens of the Planets, the 
Moon and the Sun figuring then as Plan- 
ets, and the Planet Saturn being the out- 
ermost known. Now, beyond these seven 
Planetary Spheres imagine an eighth or 
vaster sphere, called the sphere of all the 
Fixed Stars, and also the Firmament, dif- 
fering from the seven inner spheres in 
this, that, while they have but one lumina- 
ry each stuck in them and carried round 
in them, the whole circumference of this 
eighth sphere is densely ablaze everywhere 
with sparklers and their constellations. 
For a long while this eighth Sphere, or 
Heaven of the Fixed Stars, was regarded 





as the outermost of all, a kind of glittering 
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globular rind in which the Universe end- 
ed, and which enclosed it finally from the 
unknown Infinitude beyond, making its 
vast wheel every twenty-four hours round 
the central Earth, and carrying the seven 
inner Heavens with it, though each of 
them had its own proper motion in ad- 
dition. It was found, however, that there 
were certain irregularities among the ce- 
lestial phenomena which this mechanism 
of eight revolving Heavens did not com- 
pletely account for; and so, in the course 
of the Middle Ages, two extra Spheres or 
Heavens were clapped on, outside of the 
Firmament of the Fixed Stars —a ninth 
Sphere called the Crystalline, and a tenth, 
as the outermost of all, called the Primum 
Mobile, or First Moved, because the 
general and all-including diurnal revolu- 
tion was now transferred to it. Till about 
two hundred years ago, I say, people every- 
where, even the educated, lived and died 
in this belief or imagination of the Physi- 
cal Universe as consisting of eight, nine, 
or ten Spheres or Heaveus thrown round 
the Earth; and you cannot read much of 
our old literature without coming upon 
phrases and passages directly expressing 
the belief, or latently inspired by it. Now, 
in some respects, it was a very comfort- 
able belief, a nice belief to live and die in. 
To be able to think of created Nature, or 
the Physical Ail of things, as a vast but 
definite round hung in space, with planets 
moving in it like solitary lamps, and the 
stars studded thick in or near its last en- 
closing boss; thus, as it were, to put your 
hand round the whole world of physical 
realities and of human reason, and to pat 
it familiarly on the outside, saying “ This 
is ours;” to be able to do this, and at the 
same time not deny the Infinitude beyond, 
but on the contrary, exult in the contem- 
plation of that Infinitude as quite a differ- 
ent world, the very Heaven of Heavens, 
the realm of the Transcendental, the Mys- 
terious, the Metaphysical, the Inconceiv- 
able, out of which created Nature sprang 
as a birth of visible blue and spinning 
lights, to which it is still attached by some 
unseen tenure, and into which it may be 
revoked ; — here was a system of physical 
conception perhaps more easily favourable 
to some of the spiritualities than that which 
further science has brought in instead. 
For, though there are relics in our phra- 
seology yet of the Pre-Copernican system 
of conception, I need not explain how that 
has been burst. The Physical Universe 
now is centreless, and the very thought 
with which our reason grapples, and grap- 
ples in vain, is that of its utter and un- 
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restful boundlessness. Our ball of Earth 
moves with three several mbdtions, and 
the Moon moves with it; they belong toa 
group of bodies performing their periodi- 
eal wanderings round the Sun; that Sun 
himself, with all his convoy of planets and 
their satellites, is moving on some greater 
journey ; the space in which he is moving 
is full of orbs and star-systems at incredi- 
ble distances from him and from each 
other; islands and archipelagos of shining 
worlds recede from the telescope in depth 
after depth of dizzy immensity, the last 
depth reached showing no signs of cessa- 
tion; we dare not at any point exclaim, 
“ Here the boundary is reached: here the 
Universe ends.” If we do at last stop, 
contenting ourselves with one imagined 
enormous sphere in which all our Astron- 
omy swims, and supposing that sphere 
belted round on all sides by a fathomless 
vacancy or Blackness, it is but by an act 
of mental fatigue which we know to be il- 
legitimate. This, then, is the system of 
_ conception in which we live, and 

know not a more interesting example of 
the historical use of our old Literature 
than the study which that literature en- 
ables us to make of a preceding system of 
conception, and of the transition of the 
one into the other. 


III. The third kind of interest that 
ought to allure us to the remains and re- 
prints of our old English, or to any such 
remains and reprints in any language, is 
the purely literary interest. What do I 
mean by this? I mean simply the kind 
of interest that attracts us to the best 
writings of our own day, to the prose of 
De Quincey, Carlyle, Dickens, or John 
Stuart Mill, or to the poetry of Keats, 
Tennyson, or Browning. It is the inter- 
est of great or delightful meaning, power- 
fully or artistically expressed; it is the 
glow and exaltation of mind and heart 

roduced in us by deep, unusual, ingen- 
lous, or tender thought, especially when 
couched in lucid, beautiful, burning, or 
musical language. Wherever this inter- 
est is present, there and there alone have 
we real literature; those writers in whom 
it is present most largely and continually 
we call our classics; those books which 
are fullest of it we call our masterpieces ; 
those parts and passages of books in 
which, after repeated perusal, we still find 
it freshest and least abated, are our’ever- 
lasting favourites. It is an interest, I need 
hardly say, of many varieties — of as 
many varieties, indeed, as there are kinds 
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and intention within each kind. It is fre- 
quent in writings of the descriptive or his- 
torical order; it appears in speculative 
writings; it may abound in discourses of 
spiritual exhortation or of moral and 
social invective ; but we expect it always 
in most eminent degree in works of the 
poetical or imaginative class, whether the 
form be prose or verse, and whether in 
verse the act is one of prolonged story or 
phantasy, or of thrilling momentary song. 
In this last, as being one of the best 
known and most easily appreciated vari- 
eties, take a casual example : — 


** The Rover of Lochryan he’s gane 
Wi’ his merry men sae brave; 
Their hearts are o’ the steel, and a better keel 
Ne’er bowled ower the back o’ a wave. 


It’s no whan the loch lies dead in its trough, 
When naething disturbs it ava, 

But the rack and the ride o’ the restless tide 
Or the splash o’ the grey sea-maw; 


But when that the cloud lays its cheeks to the 
flood, 
And the sea lays its shouther to the shore, 
When the wind sings high, and the sea-whelps 
ery, 
As they rise frae the whitening roar; 


It’s then that I look through the blackening 


rook, 
And watch by the midnicht tide : 
I ken that the wind brings my rover hame 
On the sea that he glories to ride. 


O merry he sits ’mang his jovial crew, 
Wi the helm-haft in his hand; 

And he sings aloud to his boys in blue, 
As his ee’s upon Galloway’s land : — 


* Unstent and slack each reef and tack; 
Gie her sail, boys, while it may sit : 

She has roared through a heavier sea before, 
And she’ll roar through a heavier yet. 


* When landsmen sleep, or wake and creep, 
In the tempests’ angry moan, 
We dash through the drift, and sing to the 
lift 
O’ the wave that heaves us on. 
* Gie her sail, gie her sail, till she buries her 
wale; 
Gie her sail, boys, while it may sit; 
She has roared through a heavier sea before, 
And she’ll roar through a heavier yet.’ ” 


In this song (which I have selected pre- 
cisely because it is by an author now un- 
known or seldom heard of), one may feel 
at once what I call the literary interest 
in one of its varieties; and we have only 
to remember that there are other varieties, 


of literature, and diversities of manner | which might be similarly instanced from 
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recent prose and verse, to understand what 
is meant by the literary interest in gen- 
eral. Now it is this literary interest, in 
all its possible varieties of strength, wit, 
subtlety, fervour, simple beauty, exuberant 
richness, or magical wildness, that is chiefly 
entitled to preserve writings of past ages 
in permanent use and esteem, and that 
does operate with that effect. What moves 
us, rouses us, charms us, strikes us as noble 
or fine or deep in the writings of our own 
time, the same and nothing else will the 
general human heart and intellect seek for 
or be satisfied with in the writings of the 
past. It is because the literature of the 
Greeks and that of the Romans possess in 
such high degree, and in so many forms, 
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generally human, of the three interests? 
My impression is that, if the total body of 
our recovered remains and reprints of old 
English were duly examined and reported 
on, the report would have to combine two 
conclusions. These are (1) That, if we 
consider the bulk of the aggregate mass, 
the literary interest is smaller than we 
could have wished in proportion to the phi- 
lological and the historical; and (2), that, 
nevertheless, the remains are at no period 


| destitute of the literary interest, and that, 


on the whole, though with some remarka- 
ble exceptions, a progressive increase of 
this interest is visible as we come on in 
time. 

In venturing to say that these might be 


this kind of interest, that their authors} the conclusious, I must be understood as 
hold the places they do in our regards; '! fixing a certain chronological limit to what 


and it is by the same test that we measure | we choose to call old English. 


The point 


the amount of respect we will yield to any| of time I would select is the year 1580, 


foreign literature, whether of neighbour-! there or thereabouts. 


Where 


ing Europe or of the Asiatic East. 


this interest is wanting, the rest is of little | 


avail. ‘True, there are the philological and 


historical interests, which may recommend, 
and do most properly recommend, to mod- 
ern study literary relics of the past as dry 
as the parchments of old charter-chests, or 
the in<criptions and religious formule de- 
ciphered from Egyptian papyri or the faces 


of Assyrian rocks. Science and History 
disdain nothing; and their inquisitiveness 
may compel important secrets out of ver- 
bal remains the poorest and dullest intrin- 
sically. But I am distinguishing now be- 
tween those two scholarly kinds of inter- 
est, the philological and the historical, 
which constitute together so large a por- 





tion of the claim on our regards possessed | 
by old writings, and that expressly literary | 


interest of some of them which all can feel 
and acknowledge. Scholars, I should say, 
are glad when the works they select for 
their philological and historical researches 
are works also of intrinsic literary interest; 
and I am not sure but the strictly philo- 
loyical and historical interests themselves 
may be promoted by greater fastidiousness 
than hitherto, on the part of scholars, as 
to the intrinsic literary merits of the re- 
mains on which they exercise their inves- 
tigations, or in connection with which they 
present their results to the public. Pro- 
fessor Max Miller, Dr. John Muir, and 
others, have shown a good example in this 
respect in the specimens of old Sanskrit 
poetry they have selected for translation 
into English; and we wait for the like in 
other primeval literatures. 

How stands our old English literature 





That was about the 
middle of Elizabeth’s reign in England, 
and of the reign of James VI. in Scotland; 
it was the time of the appearance of Spen- 
ser, Bacon, Shakespeare, and their contem- 
poraries. These we do not call “old;” 
we are quite at home amongst them; they 
are our teachers, our coevals in a sense, 
our familiar acquaintances, or constantly 
present superiors. Under the fond collect- 
ive name of “The Elizabethans” they 
form, as it were, the blazing boundary for 
most of us between the tract of near time 
over which we are accustomed to expatiate 
and the obscurer ranges of the time be- 
yond. It may not long be so; perhaps it 
ought not now to be so; but, accepting the 
fact as it is in the meantime, we shall be 
well enough understood if we say that by 
old English we mean generally pre-Eliza- 
bethan English. It is to that English, at 
all events, that we would confine ourselves 
in alleging the probability of the conclu- 
sions just expressed. 


THE ANGLO-SAXON OR ENGLISC. 


There has been a powerful protest of 
late against the continued use of the term 
Anglo-Saxon as a name for that Teutonic 
speech, the original form of our present 
English, which was brought into our islands 
in the fifth century, or as a name for the 
pretty copious literature in prose aud in 
verse which was produced in our island in 
that speech by the dominant people be- 
tween the sixth or seventh century and the 
Norman Conquest. “The Anglo-Saxon 
people”; “The Anglo-Saxon Period”; 
“The Anglo-Saxon Language”; “ The 
Anglo-Saxon Literature!” “Stuff!” say 


in respect of this widest, keenest, and most ' some recent critics: “they were all simply 
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English — people, time, language, and lit- 
erature; and they ought to be called so — 
old English, if you like; but certainly Eng- 
lish and nothing else.” Though good ser- 
vice has been done by this protest, I am 
by no means convinced that it will stand 
to the full extent. If it is convenient, or 
even necessary to distinguish modern Ital- 
ian by that namefrom the Latin out of 
which it came, it is no less convenient and 
necessary to distinguish between the Eng- 
lish of the last six or seven hundred years 
and that older speech, its undoubted orig- 
inal, which prevailed before the Conquest, 
and between which and our present. or re- 
cent English. there is certainly a greater 
estrangedness, both of vocabulary and of 
grammar, than between Latin and Italian. 
Nor does there seem yet to be sufficient 
reason why the term Anglo-Saxon, so long 
consecrated by German usage as well as 
by English, should be absolutely given up. 
Let us defer so far, however, to those who | 
object to it, and let us call what has hith- 
erto been called The Anglo-Saxon by its 
old native name of The Englisc. This will 
preserve a sense of difference between it 
and modern Engilsh, but will reduce the 
difference to as much as may be repre- 
sented by a difference of pronunciation of 
the initial vowel, and the difference be- 
tween the hard sc and the soft sh in the 
final syllable. What, then, has the old 
English literature, hitherto called Anglo- 
Saxon, to say for itself when it is ques- 
tioned as to its purely literary interest ? 
Unfortunately the old literature cannot be 
brought in person into Court, to assert its 
own merits directly with its own voice in 
the hearing of all. There it lies in Grein’s 
Bibliothek, and a certain number of scat- 
tered prose volumes besides, so uncouth- 





looking an object, by reason of its many 
obsolete words, and its obsolete system of 
inflection, rhythm, and spelling, that any 


one ignorant of German would sooner un-} 


dertake to translate a page of German 
with the help of a dictionary than to per- 
form the same feat, with similar help, 
page of such abstruse Englisc, forefatherly 
and foremotherly as we are assured it is. 
Most of us, therefore, have to trust to the 
information of those, an increasing num- 


on a; 
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like leather; and this, conjoined with that 
ultra-Teutonism which has of late been 
observable in our scholarship, and which 
has stopped inquisitiveness in certain di- 
rections, while promoting it in others, has 
led perhaps to an exaggerated estimate of 
the literary worth of the Englise remains. 
We not only hear from them of the grand 
old Englisc, the masculine old Englisc, and 
approve most cordially when the epithets 
refer to the speech; but they would 
wheedle us at once into approbation of 
the same high epithets as applied to the 
literature. We listen with sympathy, and 
should be quite ready to assent with accla- 
mation on the production of convincing 
specimens; but, as the specimens that 
have been produced are not absolutely 
convincing, we are left a good deal at the 
mercy of any contrary wind of doctrine. 
And there has been such a contrary wind 
of doctrine I cinnot do better than quote 
here the bold opinion of the late Professor 
Craik, not a profound Anglo-Saxun scholar 
perhaps, but a man of culture, who always 
looked into matters most sagaciously for 
himself. * There is,” he says — 

**Much writing in forms of humin speech 
now extinct, or no longer in oral use, which is 
still intelligible to us in a certain sort, but in a 
certain sort only. It speaks to us as anything 
dead can speak to us, and no otherwise. We 
can decipher it rather than read it... . The 
original form of the English language is in this 
state. It is intelligible, but that is all. What 
is written'in it can, in a certain sense, be read, 
but not so as to bring out from the most elabo- 
rate compositions in it any artistic element, ex- 
cept of the most dubious aud unéatisfactory 
kind. . Either such an element is not present in 
any considerable degree, or the language is not 
now intimately enough known for any one to be 
able to detect it. If it is not literally dumb, its 
voice has for us of the present day entirely lost 
its music. . . . The language, though so far in 
our hands as to admit of being analysel in 
grammars and packed up in dictionaries, is not 
recoverable in such a degree as to make it pos- 
si»le to pronounce with certainty whether any- 
thing written in it is artistically good or ba. 
As for learning to speak it, that is a thing as 
little dreamt of as learning to speak the ian- 
guage of Swift’s ‘ Houyhnhoms.’ ” 


Mr. Craik, it will be observed, here dis- 


ber of late, who have persisted in forming! tinctly asserts that literary power, in the 


an acquaintance with it in one way or an- 
other. Now, there is a certain discrep- 
ancy in the reports of these authorities. 
Those who have addicted themselves 
philologically to the study of the Anglo- 
Saxon — I beg pardon, the Englise — have 

ielded too much to the usual 





— j 
eeling of specialists, that there is nothing 


sense in which we find it in writings of 
our own day, or in the Greek and Latin 
classics, is not discernible, to any apprecia- 
ble extent, in the old Englise remains; 
and he only leaves it doubtful whether 
this is because it is non-existent, or be- 
cause it is intercepted by the obsoleteness 
of the language. 
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How shall we decide in such a divers ty 
of opinion? For one thing, I demur to 
the principle imported by Mr. Craik into 
the question of fact. I deny that, if liter- 
ary power is not discernible in the Englise 
remains, it can be for any other reason 
than because it is non-existent. Much of 
the original power or charm of an old 
poem or other literary fragment may be 
intercepted by the obsoleteness of the lan- 
guage; but not all, nor that which is most 
essential. The peculiar music may be 
lost, the full aroma of the associations 
with particular words may be lost:. but, 
if the language is anyhow translatea- 
ble with sure literal exactness, the mean- 
ing remains, the matter remains, for what- 
ever itis worth. But true literary power, 
the true power of all great poetry even, 
consists mainly in this very thing of tue 
meaning or matter. Only in the case of 
what is inferior or comparatively trivial is 
the whole virtue lost if the tune is lost, or 
the bloom of the evanescent associations ; 
in the case of what is greatest even of 
poetry, in all languages, the soul or es- 
sence is preservable in the baldest prose 
translation into any other language, pro- 
vided only the translation is strict and lit- 
eral. Mr. Craik, perhaps, exaggerated the 
deadness of the old Englise even in re- 


spect of the possibility of recovering the 
tune of it, the sense of its peculiar metre, 
the faculty of speaking it or of writing 
and thinking in it, if one should care to 
take the trouble; and scholarship in Eng- 
lise may triumph over the difficulties of 
this kind which he saw, or which still ex- 


ist. But he certainly exaggerated the 
necessity of the continued oral use of a 
language to the perception of true merit 
in its literary remains. It is not because 
our first-rate scholars can still speak and 
write in Greek that the power of Sopho- 
cles survives; it is because there is a suffi- 
cient knowledge of Greek to permit So- 
phocles to be translated into English 
bodily for English readers with tolerable 
exactness, or bits of him to be hammered 
out by the aid of grammar and dictionary 
by any one independently, and because 
through all the tear and wear of these 
processes, the great Sophocles persists and 
speaks for himself. If, then, literary pow- 
eris not absolutely non-existent in the old 
Englise remains, or if it does not all lie in 
the mere temporary tune, and a certain 
forgotten glee in the trick of alliteration, 
our so-called Anglo-Saxon scholarship is 
little better than a swindle if it fails to 
bring out the power, and make it popu- 
larly felt and acknowledged, through the 
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| medium of competent and faithful transla- 
tion. 

The sole question, then, is one of fact, and 
of fact easily ascertainabie, if not yet ascer- 
tained. There lies Grein’s buok, contain- 
ing the real corpus of preserved Anglo- 
Saxon Poetry, with a German translation 
and glossary to boot; the entire corpus of 
Anglo-Saxon Prose is accessible in other 
more miscellaneous volumes. Let our 
Englise scholars do afresh, with these in- 
creased materials and new lights, what 
was laudably attempted, nearly fifty years 
ago, in Mr. Conybeare’s “ Illustrations of 
Anglo-Saxon Poetry.” Let them be per- 
fectly sure themselves what is intrinsically 
best, most rousing, most delightful in old 
Englise Literature, not from the point of 
view of philology, nor from that of histori- 
cal curiosity, but from that of enduring 
effect on the mind and heart; and then, 
out of this best selecting still the best, let 
them produce a Handbook of specimens 
of Englise verse and prose indubitably 
representative of the Englise mind in its 
highest and most inspired moments, with 
the most faithful versions possible, and 
other necessary elucidations. If, after that, 
no real interest should be acknowledged 
in the old Englise remains, it could only 
be because there is none to acknowledge. 
For my part, I have little doubt as to the 
result. ‘The Englisc Literature does possess 
a considerable, and even rather peculiar, 
literary interest, which is quite capable of 
asserting itself through all the impedi- 
ments of the archaic forms. The little 
epic or legend of “ Beowulf,” in my opin- 
ion the very best thing in the whole body 
of the remains, is a tale of strength and 
power, yet a true work of rough genius; 
in somewhat of the same vein, and of simi- 
lar power, are some of the later and shorter 
war-songs; there are bits .of Caedmon’s 
poetry in which, if one misses the high 
Miltonic quality with which the Northum- 
brian cow-herd has been credited, one dis- 
cerns the working of a genuine heat of 
soul and much rude imaginative force ; the 
same, or more, may be said of some later 
pieces of religious verse ; and from the prose 
of King Alfred there might be extracted 
passages of grave ethical wisdom worthy 
of the character which that great king 
bears in English tradition. 

A sentence or two from M. Taine’s sur- 
vey of the Anglo-Saxon Poetry in general 
may be quoted as recording the effects of 
an experiment in such unusual readings 
‘on the mind of an able French eritic. 
| Speaking first of the lay-poetry, he says, 
'(we quote from Mr. Van Laun’s admirable 
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translation of M. Taine’s “ History of Eng- 
lish Literature”) :— 


“‘The remnant more than suffices to show 
the strange and powerful poetic genius of the 
race, and to exhibit beforehand the flower in the 
bud. If there has ever been anywhere a deep 
and serious poetic sentiment, it is here. They 
do not speak; they sing, or rather cry out. 
Each little verse is an acclamation, which 
breaks forth like a growl; their strong breasts 
heave with a groan of anger or enthusiasm, and 
a vehement phrase or indistinct expression rises 
suddenly, almost in spite of them, to their lips. 

. . At times they are unintelligible. Arti- 
cles, particles, everything capable of illumin- 
ating thought, of marking the connection of 
terms, of producing regularity of ideas, all 
rational and logical artifices are neglected. 
Passion bellows forth like a great shapeless 
beast; and that is all.’’ 


Then passing to the religious poems, M. 
Taine continues : — 


**More than any race in Europe, they ap- 
proach, by the simplicity and energy of their 
conceptions, to the old Hebraic spirit, Enthu- 
siasm is their natural condition; and their new 
Deity fills them with admiration, as their an- 
cient Deities inspired them with fury. They 
have hymns, genuine odes, which are but a 
concrete of exclamations, They have no devel- 
opment; they are incapable of restraining or 
explaining their passions; it bursts forth, in 
raptures, at the vision of the Almighty. The 
heart alone speaks here—a strong, barbarous 
heart.”” 


These eloquent expressions require per- 
haps some reduction, or at least cooler ad- 
justment to the precise state of the facts. 

hey promise, I think, more of literary 
wonder and enjoyment in the old Englise 
Poetry than even the most sympathetic 
English reader will really find; and they 
omit certain contrary experiences which he 
issure toencounter. There is more of dul- 
ness, thickness, stiffness, prosaic trust in 
mere mechanism, and leathery sameness in 
the mechanism trusted to, in the old Englisc 
Poetry than might be inferred from M. 
Taine’s statement that in its lay or Pagan 
specimens passion bellows forth like a 
great shapeless beast (a statement exciting 
very high expectations indeed), or from 
his comparison of its religious portions to 
the Hebrew Psalms. The old Eng! :sc peo- 
ple, in their Poetry, appear rather as a 
heavy, sure-footed people, of strong bone 


and sinew, and great good sense, capable | 


of being roused and heated, but without 
much range or flash of expression even in 
their heat, than asa people in a constant 
state of enthusiasm, always singing or 
bursting into cries, or largely endowed 
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with what we now call nerve. They liked 
to have their songs and poems, as all peo- 
ples do; but, more than with some other 
peoples, one can see that their poems and 
songs were made—were actually fabri- 
cated for them out of their language by 
word-smiths, resorting deliberately to one 
traditional rhythm aud a particular rule 
of verbal mechanism. In the old Welsh 
or Cymric Poetry, for example, there is 
much more of wild spontaneity, of the flash 
and thrill of instant feeling, as well as of 
wailing melancholy, and a mystical subtlety 
of phrase and conception, than in the old 
Englise. On the whole perhaps, as regards 
the old Englise Literature, if we strike a 
compromise between Mr. Craik’s dis- 
couraging account and M. Taine’s rousing 
description, we shall be about right. Des- 
pite all that has been intercepted of the 
original effect by the obsoleteness of the 
language, the Literature does possess 
much interest of a literary kind in addi- 
tion to the philological and historical, so 
that, in performing that filial duty of atten- 
tion tothe old Englise remains which we 
owe at any rate for reasons of Philology 
and History, we may expect also a good 
deal of literary pleasure. ' 

“ Beowulf,” we repeat, is the best by far 
of the poems that have come down to us 
in Englise. Whether for the story as a 
whole, or for passages impressive at the 
moment and likely to dwell in the mem- 
ory, it is one of those books of which one 
may say, in the customary phrase of the 
critics, that it “ will well repay perusal.” 
But, as it seems to be the importation or 
translation of a Scandinavian Saga rather 
than a native Englisc production, let us 
find a specimen somewhere else. Here 
(mainly in Mr. Thorpe’s translation) is one 
of the passages of “ Caedmon’s Paraphrase ” 
which Milton is imagined to have had more 
particularly in his mind in the opeuing of 
“ Paradise Lost.”” It is the description of 
Satan rousing himself in Hell after his 
Fall: — 

‘*Then spake the haughty king, who of angels 
erst was brightest, 

Fairest in Heaven, beloved of his Master, 

To his Lord dear, until they turned to folly; 

So that with him for his madness God himself 

became, 

The Mighty, angered in mind, and cast him 

into that house of perdi<ion, 

Down in that new bed, and after gave him a 


name: 
Said that the highest called should be 
Satan thenceforward; and bade him the swart 
Hell’s abyss rule, not with God war. 
Satan harangued; sorrowing spake 
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He who Hell thenceforth shoul hold in rule, | that Period obviously, on the first view of 
And govern the abyss, He was erst God’s! the ficts, divides itself into two parts. 


Angel, 

Fair in Heaven, until him his mind urged, 

And his pride most of all, 

That he would not the Lord of Hosts’ 

Word revere. Boiled within him 

His thought about his heart; hot was without 
him 

His dire punishment. Then spake he these 
words :— 

* This narrow place is most unlike 

That other that we once knew, 

High in [eaven’s kingdom, which my Master 
bestuwe | on me, 

Though it, for the All-powerful, we may not 
Pp 88ess, 

Must cele our realm. Yet hath He not done 
rightl 

That He hath struck us down to the fiery 
ab. ss 

Of the hot Hell, bereft us of Heaven’s king- 
dom, 

And hath it decreed with the race of Man 

To peop! anew. This of sorrows is my greatest 

That Adam shall, who of earth was wrought, 

My own strong seat possess; 

That it shall be to him in delight, and we en- 
dure this torment, 

Misery in this Hell, Oh had I power of my 
han ls 

And might but one season be out again, 

But one winter’s space! Then with this host 


But aroun me lie iron bindings; 

Presseth this cord of chain; [ am now realm- 
less; 

Me have so hard the clasps of Hell 

Firmly begraspel. Were is vast fire 

Above and beneath; never did I see 

A louthlier lin Iskip; the flame abateth not, 

Hot over [fell. Me hath clasping of rings, 

This hard-polished band, impeded in my 
course, 

Debarrel from my way; my feet are bound, 

My hands manacled; of these Hell-doors 

The ways obstructed, so that with aught I 
cinnot 

Get fro: these limb-bonds. About me lie 

Of hard iron forgel with heat 

Great gritinzs, with which me God hath 

Hafted ly the neck, So I perceive He know- 
eth my mind 

An‘ tht he knew also, the Lord of Hosts, 

That shoul.l us by Adam evil befall 

About the realm of Heaven, where I had 
power of my hands,’ ’’ 


TIE EARLY ENGLISH. 

If we understand by “ The Early Eng- 
lish Period” the time which elapsed be- 
tween the first reappearance after the Con- 
quest of the written Englise speech in its 
modified form as English, say about 1150, 





There is first the Pre-Chaucerian portion 
of the Period, extending from about 1150 
to about 1359; and there is next, the age 
of Chaucer’s activity, comprehending the 
iast half of the fourteenth ceutury. 

It is very desirable that some one should 
perform for the Pre-Cuaucerian remains of 
early English, now a considerable mass 
altogether, the same kind of service as has 
been recommended for the remains of the 
old Englise. If some one would read 
through the whole of them chronolozically, 
mark the pieces or passages of strongest 
or finest literary interest, and prepare a 
Handbook of specimens on the principle 
of including the choicest of thes>,and neg- 
lecting all that appealed only to ph lolog- 
eal or historical tastes, we should better 
know what hearing Early English would 
be entitled to on account of its permanent 
literary merits. My belief is that, if care 
were taken to collect the best of the scat- 
tered metrical scraps and songs, as well as 
to select all passages with any throb in 
them from such larger compositions as 
Layamon’s Brut, the Ormulum, the An- 
cren Riwle, Robert of Gloucester’s Chron- 
icle, some of the Early English Romances, 
and the Poems of Mannyng, Rolle de Ham- 
pole, and Minot, such a book of extracts 
might contain a good many things very 
readable and pleasant yet. Who, for ex- 
ample, but would feel the grace and music 
yet of such a little thing as that which 
Warton prints as the earliest known Eng- 
lish love-song, and dates at or before 1200? 
It begins thus: — 


** Blow, northern wind; 

Send thou to me my sweeting : 

Blow, northern wind; 

Blow, blow, blow. 
Ich wot a burd in bower bright 
That full seemly is on sight, 
Menskful maiden of might, 

Fair and free to fond, 


In all this worldlich won 
A burd of blood and bone, 
Never yet [ knought none 
Loosomer in lond. 
Blow, northern wind; 
Blow thou me my sweeting : 
low, northern wind; 
Blow, blow, blow.’’ 


There is a good selection from the Prov- 
erbs of Hendyng (1272-1307) in the 
“Specimens of Early English ” edited for 
the Clarendon Press by Dr. Morris and Mr. 


and the death of Chaucer in 1400, then| Skeat: e.g.: — 
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« Wise man halt [holds] his wordes in; 

For he nul no glee begin 

Ere he have tempered his pipe. 
Sot is sot, and that is seen; 
For he will speke wordes green 
Ere then they been ripe. 
* Sot’s bolt is soon shot,’ 
Quoth Hendyng. 


Tell thou never thy foeman 
Shame ne tene that-thee is on, 
Thy care ne thy woe: 
For he will fonde [try], gif he may, 
Both by nightes and by day, 
Of one to make two. 
* Tell thou never thy foe that thy foot acheth,’ 
Quoth Hendyng. 


Though thou much think, ne speak thou not 
all; 
Bind thy tongue with bonen wall; 
Let it down sink where it upswal; 
Then might thou find friend over all. 
‘Tongue breaketh bone, and n’ad herself none,’ 
Quoth Hendyng.”’ 


Rolle de Hampole’s “Prick of Con- 
science ” (1340), from which a passage has 
already been quoted in illustration of the 
historical interest, is above the mark of 
most contemporary pieces in respect also 
of literary interest. 


Thus: 


** Lire, 


For now is mirth, now is mourning, 

Now is laughter, and now is greeting; 

Now are men weel, now are men woe; 

Now is a man friend, now is he foe; 

Now is a man light, now is he heavy, 

Now is he blithe, now is he dreary; 

Now have we joy, now have we pine; 

Now we win, and now we tine; 

Now are we rich, now are we poor; 

Now have we ower-little, now pass we mesure; 

Now are we bigg, now are we bure; 

Now are we hale, now sick and sare; 

Now have we rest, and now travail; 

Now we fande [experience] our force, and now 
we fail; 

Now are we smart, now are we slaw; 

Now are we high, now are we lawe; 

Now have we enongh, now have we nought; 

Now are we aboon, and now down brought; 

Now have we peace, now have we were; 

Now ease us a thing, now feel we it dear; 

Now love we, now hate; now saghtel [rest], now 
strife: — 

These are the manners here of this life. 


HEAVEN. 


All manner of joys are in that stede, 

There is aye life withouten dede; 

There is youth aye withouten eld; 

There is all kind wealth aye to weid [possess] ; 
There is rest aye withouten travail; 

There is all goods that never shall fail; 





There is peace aye withouten strife; 
There is all manere of liking of life; 
There is, withouten mirkness, light; 
There is aye day and never night; 

There is aye summer full bright to see, 
And never mair wiater in that countrie.”’ 


Or, for a Scottish specimen, take the 
stanza of lament for the death of King 
Alexander III., preserved by the metrical 
chronicler, Wyntoun, and belonging, we 
may assume, to the end of the thirteenth 
century, or the early part of the four- 
teenth : — 


** When Alisaunder our king was deade, 
That Scotland led in love and lee, 
Awa was sonse of ale anil breade, 
Of wine and wax, of gamin and glee; 
Our gold was changed into lede : 
Christ, born into virginitie, 
O succour Scotland and remede, 
That stayed is in perplexitie! ’’ 


I fear, however, that with all pains in col- 
lecting, and a good deal of critical charity 
to aid, the number of pieces that could be 
found, in the series of the Early English 
remains from 1150 to 1350, with even as 
much of literary beauty or throb in them 
as may be acknowledged in these pieces, 
or in the poem of * The Owl and the 
Nightingale,” would bear a small propor- 
tion to the aggregate from which they were 
taken. Let any one, in quest of literary 
enjoyment rather than of philological and 
historical instrcetion, try the aggregate. 
What helpless, throbless stuff most of it 
is — valuable, I need not repeat, for the 
student of our old vocabulary and grammar, 
and with a zeal also for the general anti- 
quarian, but insipid to amazement for any 
mortal that has been misguided into it by 
other hopes, aud likely, one would say, to 
make any ove permanently stupid that 
should abide amidst it too lone, without 
exit now and then for refreshment! This 
is not because most of it seems worse to 
us now than we can fancy it once was; it 
is because most of it never can have been 
very good. On the whole, the Early Eng- 
lish remains of the two centuries immedi- 
ately under view are not to be compared, 
for anything like literary merit or general 
intellectual value, to the contemporary 
Latin or the contemporary Norman-French,. 
They exhibit even a falling-back from the 
strength and poetic craft of the old Eng- 
lise. Was it because these re-beginners 
in the native English after the philological 
flood of the Norman Conquest had the 
very rudiments of literary expression in 
English to learn afresh for themselves, and 
were, with some exceptions, but feeble ex- 
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erimentalists in the book-language, knead- 

ing it, softening it, making it supple, by 
the appliance of Norman metres and all 
sorts of other efforts, for the use of the 
masters that were to come ? 

So, in the main, we may imagine the 
fact. The mastersdidcome. The appear- 
ance simultaneously, in the last half of the 
fourteenth century, of Mandeville, Lang- 
land, Barbour, Wycliffe, Gower, and 
Chaucer, is like a burst of radiance at last. 
No scarcity now of literary interest in 
addition to the historical and philological ; 
no need any longer to prove the presence 
of such literary interest by references aud 
extracts. Chaucer, the chief of the group, 
stands as a miracle by himself, absolutely 
the first of that series of English poets 
whom we now count on our fingers when 
we would name only the very greatest. 
He is the man without a predecessor, with- 
out a comparable coeval, and with no 
equal among his successors for two hun- 
dred years. What one is glad to see, in 
his case, is that, while there has always 
been this acknowledgment of his unique 
importance in our early literature, actual 
attention to his works has of late been 
much on the increase. The number of 
persons in Britain more or less familiar 
with Chaucer is now ten times what it 
was ten years ago; portions of him are 
read even in our schools; and we: look 
forward to the completion of the long- 
needed critical edition of his works on 
which the Chaucer Society and the Early 
English Text Society (thanks again to Mr. 
Furnivall) are engaged between them, and 

erhaps to other editions, for popular use, 
fikely to grow out of that. But, even 
apart from Chaucer, there is a sufficient 
attraction of literary interest to his period, 
evidenced very happily of late in the atten- 
tion of scholars and editors to some of 
his contemporaries. There has not been 
a greater feat of recent editorship, for 
instance, than Mr. Skeat’s reissue, for the 
Early English Text Society, of the Poems 
of William Langland. Not only in this 
reissue are these remarkable Poems acces- 
sible now in their best texts, and their 
various texts; not only are the Poems 
made more intelligible by the proper dis- 
crimination of the “Vision concerning 
Piers the Plowman,” from the “ Vision of 
Do-well, Do-bet, and Do-best ;”” but, by Mr. 
Skeat’s careful readings, the physiognomy 
of the poet himself, and the facts of his life, 
have been made much clearer to us than 
they were. Whittaker long ago described 
him not badly ; and few students of our ear- 
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picture to themselves with some fondness 
the rugged, half-visionary figure of the 
dreamer on the Malvern Hills, who wrote 
so gruffly and passionately for the my 
while Chaucer was writing for the Court; 
but it was reserved for Mr. Skeat to brin 

out distinctly the fact that this dreamer oF 
the Malvern Hills was, through a great 
part of his life, as much a Londoner as 
Chaucer himself, and to let us see him 
familiarly as the “Long Will ’’ whose tall 
gaunt stride was as well known in the old 
London streets as Chaucer’s more leisurely 
walk and sly downward glance. Perhaps 
something equivalent to Mr. Skeat’s resus- 
citation of Langland personally may yet 
be done for a third poet in that group of 
British contemporaries in the latter half 
of the fourteenth century, Barbour of 
Aberdeen. He is the recognized father of 
the English literature of North Britain, 
and is decidedly worth the best editorial 
pains that can be bestowed upon him. 
Fortunately, besides the new edition of 
his “Bruce,” undertaken by Mr. Skeat, 
the Early English Text Society promises 
us an edition ere long of his lately discov- 
ered “Lives of Saints” from the Cam- 
bridge University MS. This last work 
ought to be a ‘fine opportunity for some 
new biographical accompaniment. 


THE MIDDLE ENGLISH. 

By this somewhat misleading name it 
has been customary to designate the pe- 
riod of English literary history extending 
from 1400'to 1580, or. thereabouts, or the 
interval between Chaucer’s death and 
the appearance of Spenser. It is spanned 
by two parallel lists of names — a special- 
ly English list, including such poets and 
prose-writers as Lydgate, Occleve, Pecock, 
Caxton, Malory, Skelton, Hawes, Sir 
Thomas More, Tyndale, Latimer, Hey- 
wood, Wyatt, Surrey, Udall, Ascham, 
Holinshed, Tusser, and Gascoigne; and a 
no less remarkable Scottish list, including 
Wynatoun, King James I. of Scotland, 
Henryson, Henry the Minstrel, Dunbar, 
Gawin Douglas, Sir David Lyndsay, Mait- 
land, Knox, Buchanan, Bellenden, and 
the Wedderburos. When we add that 
this was the period also of a large quan- 
tity of anonymous production in the form 
of popular songs and ballads, the wealth 
of the period in literary interest will have 
been sufficiently indicated. It does not 
present, indeed, a single man of the purely 
literary order at all approaching Chaucer’s 
dimensions; but it abounds with excellent 
matter of many varieties thoroughly read- 





lier literature but have been accustomed to 


able and enjoyable yet. Illustration by 
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extracts from the chief authors is totally 
unnecessary: but here is a waif, of date 
about 1550, from a book rather out of the 
main track. It is given by no means as 
generally representative of cither the 
English or the Scottish poetry of that 
time, or as equalling the best in Skelton, 
Wyatt, or Surrey, or in James I., Dunbar, 
or Lyndsay, but merely as a specimen of 
the good stout stuff one may come upon 
unexpectedly in one’s miscellaneous read- 
ings anywhere in the era of these poets : — 


Though thou be Paip or Cardinal, 
Sae heich in thy pontifical, 
Resist thou God that create all, 
Then down thou sall come, down. 


Though thou be Archbishop or Dean, 

Chanter, Chancellor, or Chaplain, 

Resist thou God, thy glore is gane, 
And down thou sall come, down. 


Though thou flow in Philosophy, 
Or graduate in Theology , 
Yet, an thou fyle the verity, 
Then down thou sall come, down. 


Though thou be of Religion 
The straitest in all region, 
Yet, an thou glaik or gagion [trifle with or 
slander) 
The truth, thou sall come down. 


Where is Core and Abiron, 

Jamnes, Jambres, and Dathan, become? 

To resist God, whilk made them bowne, 
Are they not all comed down ? 


And whcre is Balaam’s false counsel ? 
Where is the prophets of Jesebel ? 
And Baal’s priests? By Daniel 

Down they were all brocht, down. 


And mony mae I could you shaw, 
Whilk of their God would stand nae awe, 
But him resistit and his law; 

And down they are come, down. 


There is nae King nor Emperour, 

Earl nor Duke of great valour, 

From time ye knaw their false errour, 
But He sall pluck them down. 


Ophni and Phineas gat nae grace; 

Heli brak his neck, alas! 

And his offspring put frae their place : 
King Salomon put them down. 


And King Ahab and Helias 

The false prophets destroyit has; 

And als the noble Josias . 
Put all false prophets down. 


Is there nae mae? Why said I all ? 
Yet mony thousand sall have ane fall, 
Whilk haldes Christian men in thrall : 





Princes sall put them down. 
LIVING AGE. 
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’ Wald they nae mair impugn the truth, 
Syne in their cffice be not sleuth, 
Then Christ on them suld have sic ruth 
That they sall not come down. 


I pray to God that they and we 

Obey his word in unity, 

Through faith work and by charity; 
And lat us never come down.* 


By way of practical application of that 
distinction of the three interests in old 
English literature which it has been the 
object of this ro to explain and enforce, 
one may perhaps venture on two hints 
to Reprinting Societies and their Editors. 
One is that, in the selection of books to be 
edited, whether from old printed copies 
or from stores yet in manuscript, prefer- 
ence should be given to those possessing 
some decided amount of literary interest, 
or of that interest in combination with the ~ 
historical. In most cases, though not in 
all, these will fulfill all the purposes of 
philology as well as books recommending 
themselves solely to the philological taste ; 
and it is a pity that money and pains 
should be wasted on rubbish for the 
all-accepting gorge of the linguist when 
better material wiil serve his ends and 
other people’s at the same time. At all 
events, now that a sufficient mass of print- 
ed old English of all dates has been accu- 
mulated for the philologist alone, much 
of it too stupid for any other mortal 
ever to touch, the historical and literary 
interests ought certainly to be consulted 
in all additions to the mass. On the same 
principle we may venture on our other 
hint; but, as it may be proper to be more 
diffident about it, we shall put it as a query. 
Is it good policy to persist, in all cases, 
and especially in the case of books of real 
literary interest or historical value, in re 
printing the text rigidly and only accordin 
to the antique spelling of the first printed 
copies or the MSS.? With the fullest ad- 
mission that there ought to be such re- 
prints, and that for some scholarly ends 
they are essential, one may doubt whether 
the policy has not been carried too far, or 
at least adopted too exclusively, by recent 
editors. With Elizabethan books, or 
seventeenth-century books, it matters lit- 
tle; the old spelling there is no obstacle 
to any educated reader, and indeed im- 

arts a relish to the text which some like. 
et it is universally felt that the Cam- 


* From “The Gude and Godlie Ballates,” a ool- 
lection of Religious — ey the Wedderburns and 
others) first printed in Edinburgh in 1578, and of 
which there has been a recent reprint, edited by Mr. 
David Laing. 
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bridge editors of Shakespeare did quite 
right, in his case, to adopt the usual mod- 
ern spelling; and the same is felt about 
Mr. Spedding’s edition of Bacon’s works. 
Why, then, should we not have similar 
editions of the best of those yet older Eng- 
lish writers from whom ordinary readers 
are at present deterred chiefly by the 


difficulties of the antique text? Not a|MS 


word should be changed or tampered 
with; whatever in the old spelling is 
really significant, for etymology, meaning, 
or rhythm, should be punctually retained ; 
a specimen page or two of the original spell- 
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ling entire might be given in the preface; 
but, for the rest, why print Chaucer, or 
Langland, or Sir David Lyndsay, more un- 
courtly than need be? The plea that the old 
English spelling was phonetic is not true 
in fact to any such extent as would justify, 
even on that ground, the retention of half 
the archaic spellings in most old books or 
S. To be sure, the new plan of edit- 
ing would entail difficulties on editors 
which they escape by literal adhesion to 
the antique copy. But what are editors 
for ? Davip Masson. 








Rueumatism 1n WHAtes. — Professor Struth- 
*ers made a communication to the British Asso- 
ciation on the steruum and pelvic bones in the 
right whale and in great fin whales, showing 
great variations in form, even in different spe- 
cies. He mentioned a curious circumstance in 
the osteology of whales, viz., that these animals 
are very liable to rheumatism. He had, he said, 
geen many examples of rheumatic ostitis in 
whales of different kinds. It has been said that 
animals were not subject to disease until they 
were brought into connection with man; but the 
fact he had mentioned contradicted the theory. 
It was the more remarkable, seeing that whales 
were less liable than man to variations of tem- 
perature; and the cold water cure (as a witty 
friend had observed) did not seem to be effica- 
cious in the cure of the disease in question. The 
Professor made % communication also on the 
occurrence of finger-muscles in the bottle-nose 
whale (Hyperdon bidens). A dissection of the 
fin of a whale of this species (a male 20 foot in 
length) was exhibited, showing the presence of 
finger-muscles correspouding to those in man, 
and also (according to the Professor) the biceps 
muscle transferred from the scapula to the head 
of the humerus. A piece of the gum of the 
lower jaw was likewise shown, in which a con- 
cealed tooth was sunk about half an inch below 
the surface. He asked what could be the use of 
teeth in such a position? He could only inter, 


~~ ffom the existence of such rudimentary struc- 


tures, that the animal was descended from a 
species possessing functional teeth. Professor 
lower attributed the great variations in the 
pelvic bones and the sternum of the whale to 
their rudimentary character. 
Populer Science Review. 


‘* A REGIMENT at the battle of Nivelle cup- 
tured a French regiment entire, and in conse. 
quence was allowed to wear flat buttons because 
the captured French regiment wore them; an 
economical distinction, but one highly prized, 
as will be shown, for some eighteen or twenty 
years afterwards some tailoring innovator in 
love with German stiffness caused them to be 
changed, and though none of the men who had 
been in that battle were still in the regiment, 
this measure caused the greatest dissatisfaction 
short of mutiny.’? Again: —‘* A regiment of 
infantry (the 46th) has been distinguished dur- 
ing a period of 105 years by wearing a red ball 
tuft, granted to it as a special distinction for 
gallant service performed on September 20, 
1777, at Brandywine during the war with 
America, Not long ago this regiment was ut- 
terly disconcerted by seeing on parade at Ports- 
mouth another regiment wearing the red pom- 
pon. The 46th having been the only British 
corps engaged in the action for which the red 
feathers were granted, it appeared that the 
wearing of the same distinction by another 
corps was an unexpected and undeserved blow. 
Such the 46th undoubtedly felt it to be; so 
much so that the commanding officer wrote to 
the authorities in Pall-Mall on the subject, and 
he was informed in reply that the 46th regiment 
ought to consider it an honour to be permitted 
to wear the same distinction as a ‘ royal’ regi- 
ment; and at present every ‘ Royal’ regiment 
wears the badge granted epecially to the 46th 
for a gallant action which it fought single- 
handed, and which has been granted for no sub- 
sequent action to any regiment in the service. 

Pall Mall. 
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HIS LITTLE SERENE HIGHNESS. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE “ DORCHLAUCHTING ” OF 
FRITZ REUTER. 


“Goop morning, Serene Highness,” said 
old Cooper Holzen, as he went to church. 

“Good morning,” said his Serene High- 
ness, graciously. 

“Good morning, Serene Highness,” said 
the wife of Jiirndt, the butcher, who was 
just taking a couple of steaks to the Herr 

ofrath Altmann’s house; for the Herr 
Hofrath always liked to have something 
uncommon, and steaks were rather uncom- 
mon at that time in Nigen Bramborg; — 
“ good-morning, Serene Highness. So you 
have come again for a little while. ell, 
it is very pleasant here, and the weather 
is so fine, and we have such nice mutton 
now, and 43 

“Good morning,” said his Serene High- 
ness, passing on. 

“Good morning, Serene Highness!” 
puffed Baker Schultz’s wife, who looked, 
in her green dress, brown silk shawl and 
white Sunday-cap, like a cord twisted of 
three colors. And so she was; for in the 
first. place, she was his Highness’s neigh- 
bor, close by his — ; secondly, she was 
his Highness’s roll-baker ; and thirdly, she 
was her gracious ‘Herr’s colleague in the 
government ; for what his Highness was for 
the whole country, Frau Schultz was for 
her whole house, and her subjects said that 
her government was a good deal stricter 
than that of his Highness. As these two 
reigning sovereigns met in the market- 
place at Nigen-Bramborg, it was very en- 
tertaining for the people who happened to 
be looking out of their windows to observe 
how they did each other the appropriate 
honors, since each gave up something of 
his own dignity to do honor to the other. 
The sovereign baker’s wife, as the lesser 
potentate, reckoned, that is to say, by the 
number of her subjects, began to do the 
honors at a distance of three rods, Rhine- 
land measure, from his Highness ; she made 
a little inclination, as she was in the habit 
of doing to a good customer in her shop; 
then she advanced two rods, and with her 
hands on her sides, and puffing, — but only 
on account of her stoutness, not from pride, 
—she made a deeper inclination, very 
much as she would to the first burger- 
meister, then went nearer, put her hands 
under her apron and folded them over her 
stomach, and courtesied directly before his 
Highness, — dropping into a bunch, as if 
one of her four-bushel sacks of wheat had 
sprung a leak at the bottom and run out, 
—and said, as she rose again and caught 
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her breath, “Good morning, Serene High- 
ness.” 

The reigning sovereign, as the greater 
potentate, made a slight inclination to his 
colleague, put his left hand on the hilt of 
his sword and touched the other to his 
three-cornered hat, only to satisfy himself 
that it was firm on his head, that he might 
not derogate from his dignity. 

“Good morning, Schultsch.* What do 
you want ?” he inquired. 

Schultsch wanted a number of things; 
firstly, on this blessed Ascension morning, 
although, on account of her stoutness and 
corpulence, she could not ascend exactly to 
heaven, yet as reigning baker, Frau 
Schultz, in the eyes of the great ones in 
the market-place of Nigen-Bramborg, she 
wanted to ascend as high as her weight 
would allow, and for that purpose she made 
use of his Serene Highness as a ladder on 
which to mount; and secondly, she wanted 
money. 

His Serene Highness, during his Sum- 
mer campaign of the previous year, had 
provisioned his army of Court-servants 
and lackeys out of the region in which 
he had taken up his quarters, and had is- 
sued treasury-bonds in payment; that is, 
in other words, he had lived upon credit 
in the Nigen-Bramborg market and the 
surrounding region, and had promised to 
pay the coming year; he owed Rathkel- 
lermeister Kunst for wine, the butcher 
Christlieb for meat, and Schultz, the 
baker, for bread and rolls. Now, Frau 
Schultz had undertaken to arrange this 
affair of state between his Serene High- 


ness, the contractor on one side, and her’ 


husband, Krischan Schultz, contractor on 
the other side, in a diplomatic fashion. 
As his Highness asked her the question: 
“What do you want?” so square in the 
face, she did not enter upon her business 
with equal abruptness, but began by de- 
grees, while she began to walk up and 
down with his Serene Highness, waddling 
along behind his ducal back, that she might 
treat him with all proper reverence. 
“Yes, Serene Highness,” she remarked. 
“you say well. You see, I was three-and- 
sixty last Shrove tide, and my Krischan, 
—you know him; he was the one who, 
that time when the burghers went out on 
horseback to the Tannenkraug to escort 
you to the new palace, had the misfortune 
to have his stirrup break, and to fall from 
his horse, and your Highness remarked: 
The donkey was drunk! but he wasn’t, 


* Schultsch is the feminine, = Frau Schultz, a 
Plattdeutsch idiom, used in familiar intercourse. 
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for — schnaps ? — he never touches it; but 
beer, — yes, he drinks that; but we have 
very fine beer, — strong, and weaker, what 
bad people call, out of mischief, ‘ Liittje- 
diinn.’* Now I ask you, Serene High- 
ness, is that Liittjediinn, of which six bot- 
tles are too much for a man?” 

Here Schultsch arrived at the end of her 
breath, and his Serene Highness at the 
end of his palace, so he turned about, and 
said he*should not himself consider such 
beer as Liittjediinn. Schultsch turned be- 
hind him, and continued : “So I say, Se- 
rene Highness; and the Herr Conrector 
always drinks it, that is, every day, — on 
holidays he drinks strong beer. But what 
I was going to say about Krischan, —I say, 
Serene Highness, he eats too immoderately, 
and then such rich food! You see, just as 
I was coming away, he had cut off a piece 
of cheese and spread it with butter, and 
was eating it without any bread,—he 
learned that from that fellow who has the 
dairy farm at Virzow, and he is just like 
a child. No, said I, Krischan, children’s 
food and calves’ food must make old people 
too fat. See, said I, look at me. I have, 
thank God! a good appetite, and am in 
good health; but you overdo the matter; 
you puff up like light dough, and the Herr 
Conrector says so, too; for he often comes 
to see us, and sits by Krischan on his 
bench, because he likes Krischan, and he 
always sits on Krischan’s friendly side, for 
you know, Serene Highness, Krischan had 
a stroke a year ago, and he has one weep- 
ing eye, and on that side he looks as if he 
were always crying; but it isn’t so, for he 
is always good-natured, and so the Herr 
Conrector always sits on his laughing side, 
and Krischan tells.all sorts of jokes, for he 
has a great gift at telling stories.” 

Here the breath and the palace came to 
an end again, and Schultsch swung round 
for the second time. 

“What about the Conrector?” asked 
his Highness. 

“Oh, thank you very much. It goe8 
very well with him. He is yet in his best 
years, and people say he will marry again.” 

“ What!” exclaimed his Highness, for 
it suddenly occurred to him that he must 
look out for the welfare of his subjects, 
“What will he do?” 

“ Good heavens! Serene Highness!” ex- 
claimed Schultsch, quite startled, “is it 
anything dangerous for people to marry ? 
We Bramborgers all marry, when we have 
& chance, and the magistracy and burgh- 
ers intent ” 


* The smallest or small beer; literally “ do little.” 
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“ Stuff and nonsense!” cried his High- 
ness, “whom is he going to marry? We 
must know that!” and with that he looked 
through all Schultsch’s flesh clear to her 
conscience; for he had a terrible eye. 
Schultsch felt this searching glance, and 
knew that there was no escape; so she 
stammered : 

“Yes, Serene Highness, people do say 
that it is the Soltmann who was formerly 
Kammerjungfer to the gracious Princess. 
I only tell you what people say; but I—” 

“ Those are cabals,” cried his Highness. 
“ My sister Christel is at the bottom of it. 
But I will have no married people about 
me, and the Conrector shall not marry, 
for I cannot spare him. They are women’s 
cabals !” 

“Hm!” thought Schultsch, “if he con- 
tinues so angry, I shall not get my money. 
I must do something to appease him. Se- 
rene Highness,” said she, aloud, “ they may 
be cannibals or not, but what people say 
is nothing; he will not take her, and I 
have always said so to Krischan; you shall 
see, said L if he takes anybody, he will 
take Diirten Holzen.” 

“Who is that ?” asked his Highness. 

“ Eh, Serene Highness,” said Schultsch, 
bending quite confidentjally towards her 
Sovereign, “don’t you know Diirten Hol- 
zen? She is the Herr Conrector’s house- 
keeper.” 

e gracious Herr was so astounded at 
the prospect of this misalliance that he did 
not utter a word, and Schultsch, in her ig- 
norance, mistaking his mood for compla- 
cency, went on: 

“ And she has been with him five years, 
and she is neat and industrious, and a 
good-looking woman, and there is nothing 
to be said against her, and I was a house- 
keeper myself when Krischan married me, 
—well, J was a little better looking then 
than I am now, — and she is sister to Stin- 
ing Holzen, whom your runner Halsband 
is to marry, and as Hofrath Altmann was 
saying to us only yesterday, you would 
never allow it, Serene Highness. Then 
Krischan muttered something in his beard, 
and he opened the door of the clock, and 
he sat down in front of it and sat there 
for five full hours, writing off your last 
year’s account. And here 

With that she endeavoured, in the most 
confiding manner, to put the account in his 
hand; but how she started back. “ Neigh- 
bor,” she said, years after, to the black- 
smith’s wife, Frau Swartkoppen, as she 
told the story, “he generally looks so pale 
and intellectual, but that time he looked as 
red as Krischan’s new scarlet vest, and his 
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little old hat went up and down on his head 
of its own accord, and his bag stood on end, 
and his poor little legs trembled with rage, 
as if, instead of a pair of calves, he had a 
couple of rattleboxes in his silk stockings.” 
And she had not overdrawn the picture, 
for his Highness trembled all over with 
rage. 

“Tmpertinent woman!” he cried, and 
knocked the account from her hand, so 
that Krischan’s heavy, five-hours’ labor 
flew across the market-place as lightly as 
if it had been a schoolboy’s exercise. 

“Rand!” cried he. Where is the don- 
key?” 

When he used this title Rand always 
knew that Holland was in danger, and he 
would be needed. He plunged, therefore, 
without hesitation, into the diplomatic 
strife, and sought to mediate between the 
two high contracting parties; and a more 
suitable person could not have been found, 
for ifhis Serene Highness was Rand’s mas- 
ter, Schultsch, on account of her strong 
beer, was his dearest friend. 

“ Good heavens, Serene Highness! what 
is the matter? Why are you so angry 
with Schultsch? Good heavens, Frau 
Schultz, put down your arms from your 
sides! Is that befitting? That must be 
why his Highness is so angry,” for 
Schultsch, in her surprise, stood with 
her arms akimbo. The two lackeys also 
sprang forward, and his Highness merely 
motioned with one hand, and they under- 
stood him and drew Schultsch away, and 
his Highness motioned once more, and they 
hurried with Schultsch across the market- 
place. j 

“Rand!” cried his Highness, when the 
air was partially cleared, and he drew a 
deep breath: “the Conrector will marry, 
Halsband will marry,’’— here he laughed 
loudly, — “that baker woman gave me an 
account,”—here he shook his fist after 
Schultsch across the market-place, — 
“What! am I still the reigning sover- 
eign?” 

If any one, on account of this story, 
should suppose that Frau Schultz was 
an opposition candidate and a rebel, be- 
cause she tormented his highness with 
marriages and accounts, he would be 
wholly mistaken. She only intended to 
please him with the news ; for she knew by 
experience that he was very inquisitive, 
and liked a chat; and as for the account, 
she presented it in all honesty. And if 
any one should infer from this story that 
his Highness was a tyrant or a royal mis- 
creant, he would be quite as much in the 
wrong. His Serene Highness was the 
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best-natured potentate under the sun ; but 
no one must undertake to drive him; 
must always have his own way. He liked . 
to hear of marriages and other gossip; 
but none of those who were about his per- 
son must venture to play at that game; 
and to receive an account from one of his 
subjects appeared to him a piece of great 
injustice. If I am required to.say which 
was in the right in this unfortunate busi- 
ness, I must impartially declare for his 
Highness; for in the first place he was 
reigning Sovereign, and that is saying 
much; secondly, Schultsch wanted to 
amuse him, and had annoyed him, and 
that is saying more; and thirdly, one 
need not be a crowned head in order to 
think an account a disagreeable matter, 
and that is saying most of all; —and for 
my part, I think so too. 

Rand said very much the same to his 
Highness, and he would have restored him 
to his wonted composure if the spirit .of 
mischief had not been busy that morning 
with the Herr Kammerpiichter Hans 
Wendhals of Broda. Just as Schultseh 
was conducted across the market, on one 
side, Hans appeared on the other with 
Halsband. 

His Highness’ anger was great, but his 
curiosity and his natural fear of losing his 
kingdom was yet greater. When he saw 
the Broda laborers and all the little Bram- 
borg street boys coming up the market, 
he naturally thought, as an intelligent and 
far-sighted ruler, here was an uproar! 
And here let me remark that his High- 
ness must have had a great genius for 
government; for the distinguishing mark 
of such a genius is, that from the mere 
shadows which the future casts before it, 
he can clearly predict what is to happen. 
His Highness was startled at the shadows 
cast by the day-laborers and the street 
boys over the Bramborg market-place, and ° 
as a ruling genius he should have remarked 
to Rand, that very evening: “ Rand, we 
are on the brink of great events.” And 
because Hans Wendhals’ uproar came from 
the westward, he should have added: 
“ Rand, you shall see. A cloud is rising in 
the West; there will be a revoiution in 
France.” 

Rand was at first of the opinion that 
there might be a slight uproar; but as he 
saw his friend, the baker’s wife, mingling 
quite innocently among them, he said : 

“ Your Highness, it is nothing. A Bram- 
borg burgher Frau would riot be mixed up 
with a street mob;”’ and as the two lack- 
eys pushed into the crowd, and opened a 
little space so that one could see through, 
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he cried: “ Well, this is the strangest per- 

formance! Serene Highness, that is our 

Halsband ! and that is our Broda Kammer- 
tichter! Serene Highness, they have 
rought Halsband bound!” 

“Halsband? Come, — wait! Iwill—” 

cried his Highness. 
' “No,” said Rand, hastily. “Serene 
Highness, that will not answer! Before 
all the people? How! You wouldinjure 
the deep respect for your court officers. 
All the little boys are shouting after 
him.” 

His Serene Highness perceived this, so 
he restrained himself, and went with a 
quiet, princely step, not in anger, but 
merely out of curiosity, towards the crowd 
in the market-place. Clever Hans had 
already, in the Seow street, had a dark 
foreboding that if his prisoner were really 
“ Halsband,” as the little street boys called 
him, he could not possibly be Grabow, and 
that his morning's performance might go 
far to earn him the name of Stupid Hans 
among the people ; and when Frau Schultz 
also called him Halsband, and the two 
lackeys greeted him as a colleague, it be- 
came more and more clear to his mind 
that he had an indisputable claim to the 
title. His heart sank down into his shoes, 
and he concealed himself behind one of the 
Rathhaus columns; his bailiff, who was al- 
most as clever as himself, crept behind the 
other; and as the old laborers found 
themselves without a leader, and perceived 
his Serene Highness beaming upon them 
in his princely splendor, they dispersed 
like gray rain clouds before the rising sun; 
* the street boys followed like mist and fogs, 
and his Highness stood,- with Rand and 
the two lackeys, before the prisoner. Frau 
Schultz had also prudently retired into the 
background. 

“ What rascal has arrested my runner ? ” 
cried his Highness, his anger returning at 
the sight of Halsband’s ‘bonds. Do not 
misjudge him,—his princely honor was 
touched in the person of -his private run- 
ner. By his mere approach his Highness 
had quieted the whole uproar, and these 
few words put Hans and his bailiff to 
flight; for when he heard them, Clever 
Hans, — or as we will henceforth call him, 
Stupid Hans,— darted from behind the 
column as if there were a fire in his rear, 
and ran across the market-place to: the 
Golden Kugel, and there sought a place of 
concealment, and his bailiff followed him 
closely. 

“Who has bound you? What have you 
done? Where is your livery? Where is 
your hat ?” shouted his Highness. 
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Halsband was a kind-hearted, jovial fel- 
low, who would not hurt a child; but when 
a man has been attacked by an uncom- 
monly clever Kammerpichter and all his 
day laborers, and, for a little running 
about, has been bound and led in disgrace, 
like a thief and a robber, through such a 
respectable city as Nigen-Bramborg, greet- 
ed with revilings by the little boys, and 
finally served with the wrath of the reign- 
ing sovereign, as sauce to the whole lump 
of misfortune, it is not in human nature to 
swallow such a mouthful with a smiling 
face. So Haisband shouted in his turn: 
“ Crazy fools have bound me! I have done 
nothing, and my livery and my hat are with 
the gatekeeper!” 

This was a bold answer to his Highness’ 
questions, and he cried in great anger : 

“How dare you venture to come before 
me in your shirt-sleeves ? ”” 

His Serene Highness might ask the men 
who had brought him there, was Hals- 
band’s impertinent reply. 

That was too much! What,—should 
such a fellow as a runner dictate to his Se- 
rene Highness, reigning sovereign over the 
whole country, what he should do! His 
Highness trembled all over with rage, and 
he cried : 

“Twill turn you off, you rascal! I will 
turn you off!” 

The consequences of this anger might 
have been truly dreadful. The two lack- 
eys‘felt this, and retreated several paces 
behind his Highness’ back, and even Rand, 
usually so courageous in his presence, 
stood with downcast eyes anxiously re- 
garding his Highness’ hair bag from the 
rear; only Wilhelm Halsband looked him 
boldly in the face, and said, with a quiet 
decision which could only have sprung 
from an utterly perverse heart : 

“Sol! Your Highness has said it, and I 
accept the dismissal. I can no longer re- 
main runner, for the disgrace which has 
come upon me might fall upon the other 
Court-servants.” 

“You rascal! you are not to go imme- 
diately !” cried his Highness; and he em- 
phasized his princely decision with blows 
of his cane upon Halsband’s back, being 
carried quite beyond his self-control by his 
great impulse and genius for governing and 
for making his subjects happy. Diirten 
Holzen interposed her stout person be- 
tween his Highness’ anger and Halsband’s 
defiance. “What!” she cried, “this is 
shameful! What decent fellow would 
strike a man whose hands were bound?” 
And with that she began, quite at l.er ease, 
to untie the knots in the pack-threa with 
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which Clever—I should say, Stupid — 
Hans had bound the runner’s arms. 

Reigning Sovereigns make great preten- 
sions now-a-days, and it was not less so 
then; but all those who had observed his 
Highness’ extreme anger upon that occa- 
sion were of the opinion that he had al- 
ready done his utmost in that respect, and 
that nothing further could be required of 
him. Since his wrath could rise no higher, 
there must be a “ reaction,” as they call it 
now, either by cramps or fainting, or some- 
thing of the kind. So far all had gone 
quite naturally; but when he saw Diirten 
Holzen, heard her words, and observed her 
actions, one of his supernatural terrors 
came over him,— this time, probably, his 
terror of women. His cane dropped, he 
started back several steps, stretching out 
his hands, and calling: 

“Rand! Rand! What is this? Who is 
this ?” 

“ That is Diirten Holzen, gracious Herr,” 
said Rand, supporting him under the arm. 
“It is the sister of Halsband’s bride.” 

“Bride ? bride? The fellow will marry? 
Wait! I will help you. The rascal shall 
be thrown immediately into a horrible dark 
dungeon.” 

Halsband would have spoken, but Diir- 
ten Holzen took the words from him: 
“Serene Highness,” said she, standing be- 
fore him without fear and without re- 
proach, “you are our sovereign, and as 
such we must respect you. But why should 
Halsband be put in prison? What has he 
done? Why would you destroy bis hap- 
piness? Why would you bring such sor- 
row to the innocent heart of my sister and 
the white hair of my father?” 

“ She shall be locked up too! She shall 
be thrown into a horrible, dark ——” cried 
his Highness ; but he stopped suddenly, for 
he saw Frau Schultz, with her account in 
her hand, standing near Diirten, and he 

rew dizzy, and all the women in Nigen- 

ramborg seemed to be dancing up and 
down the market-place, and all his unpaid 
accounts were dancing with them, and bells 
rang in his ears, as if they were marriage- 
bells for all the women, and he sank down 
in a fainting fit, and Rand and the two 
lackeys had to carry him and his cane back 
to the palace. 

So far, all was correctly done; but when 
his Serene Highness and his body guard 
of three had retired from the market- 

lace, nobody was left to put Halsband and 
Diirten Holzen into the dungeons, and Diir- 
ten remarked, very discreetly, that the best 
thing for her to do would be to go home. 
“ And you, Halsband,” she added, “ would 
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do well to get your uniform ; or will you re- 
main here, as a spectacle for the people 
when they come out of church, running 
about in your shirt-sleeves on Ascension 
day? I should think you had been a spec- 
tacle quite long enough for one morning. 
~_— heart, what would my poor Stining 
sa ” 

“Yes, Diirten,” said Frau Schultz, “that 
is best; but I know what I shall do. Wait! 
Impertinent woman, said he,— Wait! 
And if that sly old dog, that Rand, comes 
again to see Krischan, and drink our strong 
beer, then I say: Vinegar!” 

Meanwhile his Serene Highness was 
lying upon a sort of impromptu couch, and 
Rand was bustling about him, covering 
him with blankets and propping him with 
pillows, and thrusting glasses and bottles 
under his princely nose, and when the pun- 
my: salts made his Highness sneeze, he so 
ar forgot his respect that he never once . 
said : “God bless you!” for Rand was an 
old servant, and old servants are a peculiar 
race. When his Highness’ weather-glass 
stood high, and he cracked jests, and gov- 
erned with energy, then Rand’s stood low, 
and he was very quiet; and when his 
Highness’ weather-glass stood low, and he 
lay on his back and groaned, then Rand’s 
stood high, and he made the most horrible 
speeches, and acted as if his Serene High- 
ness had done him the greatest injury. So 
it was this morning. 

“T should sayso! It must come to this, 
said Hofrath Altmann! Preserve us! 
What are we coming to? What sort of 
doings are these?” 

“ Rand,” said his Highness, with a groan 
“is Halsband locked up?” 

“Eh, Serene Highness, what do I know! 
T have not locked him up. I have had my 
hands full, taking care of you. We are 
going too far altogether. We have no 
reason at all. We shall get our fingers 
pinched.” 

“ Rand, is that the same Diirten Holzen 
who is to marry the Conrector ?”’ 

“ Eh, Serene Highness, what business is 
that of ours? If we undertake to manage 
all these affairs, the business will be too 
much for us. It is of more consequence 
that the expenses should be auneded to 
regularly; that is necessary, or what shall 
we live on? But these other matters! If 
we are going to faint away every other 
minute, we shall manage ourselves to 
death.” 

“Rand, what do you mean by such 
speeches? Let the Hofrath Altmann come 
to me.” 

“Eh, what do you want of him? You 
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go to him for comfort, and do you know 
what people say? He is going to marry 
again, too.” : 

“What? Buried three wives, and ——” 

“Yes, and now he wants a fourth. Is 
that anything so dreadful? We must 
think about it. How shall all the soldiers 
and the servant-maids and the shoemakers 
and the masons, and all the rest, be dis- 
posed of, and who is to pay them their 
wages? No, Serene Highness, we must be 
more considerate. Such a thing, for in- 
stance, as this morning, with Frau Schultz, 
—we called her‘ impertinent woman!’ 
and no burgher frau, particularly one with 
an account against us, will put up with 
such treatment as that; that may do us a 
deal of mischief.” 

“ Stuff and nonsense!” cried his High- 
ness, in atone of much energy, consider- 
ing the circumstances. 

“Well, for all I caref I can hold my 
tongue ; what business is it of mine? But 
what good it can do us to shut up that 
long-legged, thin-ribbed rascal of a Hals- 
band, and prevent him from marrying, is 
more than I can see.” 


“Then I will tell you. You see, you are 
growing old, and when you cannot occupy 
your position any longer, then he shall 
take it, for he is willing and convenient.” 


“So!— well, I might have known. Of 
eourse Ican be spared. Eh, why not?” 
said Rand, beginning to whisk the furni- 
ture about in rather a dangerous manner. 
“That may happen any day; the old Wal- 
lach is turned out of the carriage span 
and put to the dung cart!” 

+ Something fell with a crash. 

“ What have you knocked down ?” cried 
his Highness. 

“ Eh, it is the old pot-pouri pot; it was 
cracked before. That can be spared, too.” 

“Out with you, you old donkey!” 

“Oh yes,oh yes!” cried Rand, and 
obeyed ; but when he reached the door, he 
turned, spitefully, to ask: “ Well, Serene 
Highness, when you ring again, who shall 
answer, Halsband or I?” 

With that he closed the door, and was 
gone before his Highness had time to give 
expression to his princely displeasure. 

In comparison with his Highness, Rand 
was but a stupid fellow, but in one thing 
he was right; his Highness should not 
have treated Schultsch so harshly; for if 
he had reasons for thinking that a baker’s 
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Mischief must needs come of it, and it did. 
The next morning after this Ascension day, 
which had been for his Highness rather 
the day of the descent into Hades, he held 
his usual levee at nine o'clock. This state 
occasion was ordered exactly after the 
fashion of King Louis the Fourteenth of 
France. Court servants assisted their 
royal master into his garments, and for- 
eign ambassadors and faithful subjects had 
the honor of looking on. Twelve lackeys 
stood in a row, the first with a shirt, the 
second with a pair of stockings, the third 
with something else, and so on; and the 
Kammerjunker von Kniippelsdérp had the 
command of the whole, with the exception 
of Rand, who, since he was employed spe- 
cially about the person of his Highness, 
received his instructions only from his 
Highness in person. There were no for- 
eign ambassadors present this morning, 
and the subjects were, represented only by 
Hofrath Altmann’s little five-year-old boy, 
who was a great favorite of the reigning 
| sovereign, and had already been playing 
for an hour about his bed, since his High- 
ness was fond of rational conversation with 
little children. 

When Rand assisted his royal master to 
| his feet, the child looked wonderingly at 
the preparations, and then again at his 
Highness, and finally broke out with the 

uestion : “ Serene Highness, what ate all 
these for? ”’ 

“They are going to dress me.” 

“What!—all these fellows going to 
dress you? My Fika dresses me-all by 
herself, and my other mother says she shall 
not doit much longer; I must learn to 
dress myself alone.” 
| At the beginning of this childish speech, 
‘his Highness smiled graciously upon the 
‘ignorance of his little subject; but when 
| the child spoke of his other mother, his 
,curiosity was excited, or as the future 
| Court-poet, Kiagebein, expressed it: 
| ¢¢ The share thou takest in thy subject’s weal, 

Their joys rejoice thy heart, thou dost their 

sorrows feel.’’ 


“What mother?” asked his Highness. 
“You have no mother; your mother is 
dead.” 

“Yes, my mother is dead; but this is 
my other mother, and she always gives us 
| cakes.” 

“What is your other mother’s name ?” 





account was not suited toa princely ruler, “Eh, my other mother;” and with all 
by the grace of God, he should have taken his questions his Highness could get no 
into consideration the fact that Schultsch further answer from the child. So much 
also was an autocrat, in her way, and that he knew, however,—that Hofrath Alt- 
it is ill striking two hard stones together. mann was going to marry again; Hofrath 
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Altmann, who was, 80 to speak, constantly 
about his person, since he supplied his 
money necessities. He was, therefore, 
justly indignant, and gave orders to the 

mmerjunker von Knuppelsdorp to ascer- 
tain the name of the person who was wil- 
ling to risk it for the fourth time with the 
Hofrath ; and he gave orders also that for 
the present the Hofrath should be forbid- 
den the Court. Rand shook his head at 
that; his Serene Highness allowed himself 
to be dressed, in a very sulky mood, and 
the child played merrily about the room; 
and as they were drawing the stockings 
upon his Highness’ feet, the innocent child 
sang a rhyme which he had picked up on 
the street: 


*¢ Dorchlauchten is von Gottesgnaden, 
Hett drei por Strump, un doch Kein Waden.’’* 


The Kammerjunker von Kniippelsdérp 
dropped the royal breeches, in his terror, 
the lackeys were too frightened to go on 
with their duties, the whole levee was in- 
terrupted; his Highness alone retained 
presence of mind, and graciously resolved 
not to regard the offence as high treason, 
although he commanded, in a tone of much 
decision, that the boy should be instantly 
removed from the apartment. Rand said 
never a word. 

That his levee should have such a ter- 
mination, and that such an accident could 
have occurred in it, naturally grieved the 
heart of this father of his country, and 
when his Highness was finally endowed 
with his green velvet dressing-gown, and 
seated in his red velvet chair with the 
ducal coronet on the back, he was in any- 
thing buta roseate humor. ‘My coffee!” 
said he. Rand said nothing, but placed 
the coffee before him. 

“ Where are the rolls?”’ asked he, with 
energy. Rand said nothing, but shrugged 
his shoulders. 

“Where are the rolls?” asked his High- 
ness, with still greater energy. 

“ There are none, to-day,” said Rand. 

“ What does that mean, you donkey ?” 

“Eh, Serene Highness, didn’t I say it 
would be so? Schultsch will not trust us 
any longer, and the other bakers have 
none.” 

“What! what!” cried his Highness, 
springing to his feet. “In our own land! 
hat !— Have we not our treasury ?” 

“Yes, Serene Highness, we have it, — 
there it stands; but it is as empty as an 
egg blown three weeks ago. The ex- 


* «*His Serene Highness, ae Ge grace of God, 
Has three pair of stockings and no calves.” 
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penses from Strelitz here have taken the 
last groschen, and we must wait three 
weeks before our income is payable.” 

The sorrow which pierced the princely 
heart at these words can only be appreci- 
ated by a German student, who, three 
weeks before the arrival of his remit- 
tances, has been refused longer credit, and 
finds it impossible to borrow. Well for 
him who knows how to help himself in 
such an extremity! Iknew one of these 
young Burschen, almost as well as I knew 
myself, who understood the matter. In 
some way a false Prussian thaler had been 
imposed upon him, and this counterfeit 
thaler became his helping angel. The 
young fellow took his meals wherever he 
pleased, and since he was an honest man, 
he paid, but always with the false thaler. 
And because he was honest, he took pains 
to say that he believed the thaler was 
counterfeit, and people were so glad to 
find that they were dealing with an honest 
man, that they would give him back his 
thaler, and charge his account; and he 
carried on this business until his remit- 
tances came, and then paid his debts with 
genuine Prussian thalers, and threw away 
the false one in the Saal at Jena. Why? 
Bevause he was an honest man. 

His Serene Highness was also an honest 
man; but he had not the good fortune to 
possess a counterfeit Prussian thaler, so he 
sank back wearily in his arm-chair, leaned 
his head against the ducal coronet, and 
said : 

“Hofrath Altmann must come.” 

“Yes, Serene Highness,” said Rand, 
“but that will not do; for the Kammer- 
junker, —as I have just seen, — went over, 
directly after the levee, to tell him that he 
was forbidden the Court!” 

So! Now all his Highness’ nerves were 
cut through, also the nervus rerum geren- 
darum. His Highness could get no rolls 
for breakfast, and half the city were 
crackling Baker Schultz’s crisp rolls, and 
Frau Schultz herself sat behind her shop 
counter, as stately as if she reigned that 
morning over the whole duchy of Mech- 
lenburg-Strelitz. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Stining gets bad news by extra post and ages... 


— She is in mourning, and is instigated by Durten 
to a singular prayer.— How there came to 

lightning-rods upon his Highness’ palace, and how 
the Herr Conrector tweaked the nose of the Herr 
Kammererdiener Rand. — The Conrector and Dur- 
ten look for and cannot find each other until Dur- 
ten at last stands still — Pagel Zarnewitz and 
Kar! Bentwisch have a skirmish, — ‘‘ What word 
means pickled-goose?’’— The Conrector prophe, 
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sies seven thunderstorms, and rises seven-fold 
higher in the estimation of his Serene Highness. 


On this same morning, when his Serene 
Highness was compelied to resign his 
breakfast-rollz, Stining Holzen sat in her 
little chamber, feeling as if she must resign 
forever her whole happiness. On the day 
previous she had received speedy intelli- 
gence of Halsband’s misfortunes, through 
the extra-post and telegraph of that period ; 
the extra-post being attended to by the lit- 
tle street-boys, and the telegraph being the 
particular business of the old women at 
street corners, a3 they raised their hands 
and clasped them above their heads, and 
shook their heads back and forth. But 
these methods of circulating intelligence 
were no more reliable than the methods in 
use at present, and if, with all the world’s 
progress, it sometimes happens that the 
Atlantic cable makes blunders and talks 
nonsense, why should we wonder if the 
little street-boy’s post made blunders, 
and the old-wives’-telegraph talked non- 
sense, like this: “Don’t be frightened, 
Stining! Halsband has been stealing.” 


This was as incomprehensible to Stining 
as if we should have news by cable, from 
America, that the President of the United 
States had been carried to the top of the 
City Hall in New York upon Blondin’s 


back. 

She could not believe such a blunder: 
but behind the evident blunder peered the 
veiled apparition called by men, Uncer- 
tainty ; and when the veil should fall, what 
would be revealed? And the veil fell, — 
Diirten tore it down with a strong hand, 
and related the true story of Halsband’s 
mishap, which she had learned by ques- 
tioning one of the Broda day-laborers. It 
was nothing; it was a simple misunder- 
standing, for which no one was less to 
blame than Stining’s Wilhelm; but people 
were shy in those days; every one had a 
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secret dread of being talked about in pub- 
lic, and one’s reputation was affected not 
so much by his guilt, as by the knowledge 
of his disgrace; whether deserved or not, 
it was all one. Her Wilhelm had fallen 
into disgrace, his reputation had now a 
flaw, and the fear arose whether it might 
not be the means of preventing his en- 
trance into any guild, and she reproached 
herself bitterly for having urged him to 
his undertaking. 

The soul which is wholly and entirely 
absorbed in another soul anxiously seeks 
out torments, and ever finds a sting; for 
the protection with which others surround 
themselves as with a coat of mail, namely, 
self-love, it has cast off, that it may rise 
the lighter and brighter into its heaven. 

Diirten also reproached herself; but she 
was sustained by the proud feeling that 
she had set his Highness at defiance iu the 
open market-place, and the assurance that 
she could stand by her sister and Hals- 
band with counsel and active help. But 
when, towards evening, she was obliged to 
go to her poor sister, who sat in deep sor- 
row, with the news that Halsband had been 
really thrown into prison, by command of 
his Highness, for a failure in respect, and 
she tormented herself in vain to devise 
means of help, then the dreadful thought 
came over her that, with her desire for the 
offered five thalers, she was to blame for 
the whole matter. 

Stining lay on her bed without sleeping 
the whole night, and thought of her Wil- 
helm, whether he were not also lying with- 
out rest; and Diirten also lay without 
sleep, and thought how she could contrive 
to set the runner at liberty; for he was to 
be imprisoned for eight days, upon bread 
and water alternately; — “that he might 
become more light-footed,” as Rand spite- 
fully said when he announced to him his — 
sentence. 





Tae Yeast Germ 1n Grape Juice, — Pro- 
fessor Pasteur has communicated to the Acadé- 
mie des Sciences a memoir to show that the 
yeast germ which induces fermentation in grape 
juice is derived from the outer skin of the 
grape. In the Comptes Rendus for October 7, 
this, and another paper by the same author, 
entitled, ‘* New Facts Relating to the Theory of 
Fermentation, properly so called,’’ are pub- 
lished, and also in Les Mondes of October 10. 
M. Pasteur comes to the conclusion that there 





are two orders of life, one of which requires 
free oxygen for its sustenance, while the other 
is killed by it. Apples, pears, and the like, 
continue to live after being taken from the tree; 
they absorb oxygen, exhale carbonic acid, and 
ripen. Being prevented from absorbing oxy- 
gen, these fruits begin to assimilate oxygen 
from their own juices, an alcoholic fermentation 
commences, and the fruit becomes soft and 
pulpy. The researches on this interesting sub- 
jects are not yet, complete. 
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From The Cornhill Magazine. 
HEROISM. 


Ir is an open question whether the po- 
liceman is not demoralizing. us, and that, 
in proportion as he does his duty well; 
whether the perfection of justice and 
safety, the complete “ preservation of body 
and goods,” may not reduce the educated 
and comfortable classes into that lap-dog 
condition in which not conscience, but 
comfort, doth make cowards of us all. 
Our forefathers had, on the whole, to take 
care of themselves; we find it more con- 
venient to hire people to take care of us. 
So much the better for us, in some re- 
spects: but, it may be, so much the worse 
_in others. So much the better; because, 
as usually results from the division of 
labour, these people, having little or noth- 
ing to do save to take care of us, do so 
far better than we could; and so prevent a 
vast amount of violence and wrong, and 
therefore of misery, especially to the weak : 
for which last reason we will acquiesce in 
the existence of policemen and lawyers, as 
we do in the results of arbitration, as the 
lesser of two evils. The odds in war are 
in favour of the bigger bully; in arbitra- 
tion, in favour of the bigger rogue; and it 
is a question whether the lion or the fox 
be the safer guardian of human interests. 


But arbitration prevents war: and that, 
in three cases out of four, is full reason 
for employing it. 

On the other hand, the lap-dog condi- 
tion, whether in dogs or in men, is certainly 
unfavourable to the growth of the higher 


virtues. Safety and comfort are good, 
indeed, for the good; for the brave, the 
self-originating, the earnest. They give 
to such a clear stage and no favour where- 
in to work unhindered for their fellow-men. 
But for the majority, who are neither 
brave, self-originating, nor earnest, but 
the mere puppets of circumstance, safety 
and comfort may and do merely make 
their lives mean and petty, effeminate and 
dull: their hearts must be awakened, as 
often as possible, to take exercise enough 
for health; and they must be reminded, 
perpetually and importunately, of what-a 
certain great philosopher called “ whatso- 
ever things are true, honourable, just, pure, 
lovely, and of good report;’* “if there be 
any manhood, and any just praise, to think 
of such things.” 

This pettiness and dulness of our mod- 
ern life is what keeps alive our stage, to 
which people go to see something a little 
less petty, a little less dull, than what they 
see at home. It is, too, the cause of —I 
had almost said the excuse for—the mod- 
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ern rage for sensational novels. Those 
who read them so grecdily are conscious, 
poor souls, of capacities in themselves of 
passion and action, for good and evil, for 
which their frivolous, humdrum daily life 
gives no room, no vent. They know too 
well that human nature can be more fertile, 
whether in weeds and poisons, or in flowers 
and fruits, than it is usually in the streets 
and houses of a well-ordered and tolerably 
sober city. And because the study of 
human nature is, after all, that which is 
nearest to every one and most interesting 
to every one, therefore they go to fiction, 
since they cannot go to fact, to see what 
they themselves might be had they the 
chance — to see what fantastic tricks be- 
fore high heaven men and women like 
themselves can play, and how they play 
them. 

Well: it is not for me to judge, for me 
to blame. I will only say that there are 
those who canhot read sensational novels, 
or, indeed, any novels at all, just because 
they see so many sensational novels being 
enacted round them in painful facts of sin- 
ful flesh and blood. There are those, too, 
who have looked in the mirror too often to 
wish to see their own disfigured visage in 
it any more; who are too tired of them- 
selves and ashamed of themselves to want: 
to hear of people like themselves; who 
want to hear of people utterly unlike them- 
selves, more noble, and able, and just, and 
sweet, and pure; who long to hear of he- 
roism and to converse with heroes; and 
who if by chance they meet with an heroic 
act, bathe their spirits in that, asin May- 
dew, and feel themselves thereby, if but 
for an hour, more fair. 

If any such shall chance to sce these 
words, let me ask them to consider with 
me that one word Hero, and what it means. 

Hero; Heroic; Heroism. These words 
point to a phase of human nature, the ca- 
pacity for which we all have in ourselves, 
which is as startling and as interesting in 
its manifestations as any, and which is 
always beautiful, always ennobling, and 
therefore always attractive to those whose 
hearts are not yet seared by the world or 
brutalized by self-indulgence. 

But let us first be sure what the words 
mean. There is no use talking about a 
word till we have got at its meaning. We 
may use it as a Gant phrase, as a party cry 
on platforms; we may even hate and per- 
secute our fellow-men for the sake of it: 
but till we have clearly settled it in our 
own minds what a word means, it will do 
for fighting with, but not for working with. 
Socrates of old used to tell the young 
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Athenians that the ground of all sound 
knowledge was—to understand the true 
meaning of the words which were in their 
mouths all day long; and Socrates was a 
wiser man than we shall ever see. So in- 
stead of beginning an oration in praise of 
heroism, I shall ask my readers to think, 
with me, what heroism is. 

Now, we shall always get most surely at 
the meaning of a word by getting at its 
etymology —that is, at what it meant at 
first. Andif heroism means behaving like 
a hero, we must find out, it seems to me, 
not merely what a hero may happen to 
mean just now, but what is meant in the 
earliest human speech in which we find it. 

A hero or a heroine, then, among the 
old Homeric Greeks, meant a man or 
woman who was like the gods; and, from 
that likeness, stood superior to their fellow- 
creatures. Gods, heroes, and men is a 
three-fold division of rational beings, with 
which we meet more than once or twice. 
Those grand old Greeks felt deeply the 
trath of the poet’s saying — 

Unless above himself he can 

Exalt himself, how poor a thing is man, 


But more: the Greeks supposed these 
heroes to be, in some way or other, par- 
takers of a divine nature; akin to the 


gods ; usually, either they, or some ances- 
tor of theirs, descended from a god or god- 


dess. Those who have read Mr. Glad- 
stone’s Juventus Mundi will remember the 
section (cap. ix. §6) on the modes of the 
approximation between the divine and the 
human natures; and whether or not they 
agree with the author altogether, all will 
agree, I think, that the first idea of a hero 
or a heroine was a godlike man or godlike 
woman. 

A godlike man. What varied, what in- 
finite forms of nobleness that word might 
include, ever increasing, as men’s notions 
of the gods became purer and loftier, or, 





alas! decreasing, as their notions became 
degraded. The old Greeks, with that in-| 
tense admiration of beauty which made 
them, in after ages, the master sculptors 
and draughtsmen of their own, and, indeed, 
of any age, would, of course, require in 
their hero, their godlike man, beauty.and 
strength, manners, too, and eloquence, and: 
all outward perfections cf humanity, and 
neglect his moral qualities. Neglect, Isay, 
but not ignore. The hero, by virtue of 
his kindred with the gods, was always ex- 
pected to be a better man than common 
men, as virtue was then understood. And 





how better? Let us see. 
The hero was at least expected to be 
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more reverent than other men to those di- 
vine beings of whose nature he partook, 
whose society he might enjoy even here on 
earth. He might be unfaithful to his own . 
high lineage ; he might misuse his gifts by 
selfishness and self-will; he might, like 
Ajax, rage with mere jealousy and wound- 
ed pride till his rage ended in shameful 
madness and suicide. He might rebel 
against the very gods, and all laws of right 
and wrong, till he perished in his drao@aAin, 


Smitten down, blind in his pride, for a sign and 
@ terror to mortals. 


But he ought to have, he must have, to be 
true to his name of Hero, justice, self-re- 
straint, and aido¢ —that highest form of 
modesty, for which we have, alas! no name 
in the English tongue ; that perfect respect 
for the feelings of others which springs 
out of perfect self-respect. And he must 
have, too — if he were to be a hero of the 
highest type — the instinct of helpfulness ; 
the instinct that, if he were a kinsman of 
the gods, he must fight on their side, 
through toil and danger, against all that 
was unlike them, and therefore hateful to 
them. Who loves not the old legends, un- 
surpassed for beauty in the literature of 
any race, in which the hero stands out as 
the ‘deliverer, the destroyer of evil? — 
Theseus ridding the land of robbers, and 
delivering it from the yearly tribute of 
boys and maidens to be devoured by the 
Minotaur; Perseus slaying the Gorgon, 
and rescuing Andromeda from the sea- 
beast; Heracles with his twelve famous 
labours against giants and monsters; and 
all the rest — 


Who dared, in the god-given might of their 
manhood, ; 

Greatly to do and to suffer, and far in the fens 
and the forests 

Smite the devourers of men, heaven-hated, brood 
of the giants; 

Transformed, strange, without like, who obey 
not the golden-haired rulers — 


These are figures whose divine moral 
beauty has sunk into the hearts, not merely 
of poets or of artists, but of men and wo- 
men who suffered and who feared; the 
memory of them, fables though they may 
have been, ennobled the old Greek heart; 
they ennobled the heart of Europe in the 
fifteenth century, at the re-discovery of 
Greek literature. So far from contradict- 
ing the Christian ideal, they harmonized 
with — I had almost said they supplement- 
ed —that more tender and saintly ideal 
of heroism which had sprung up durir 

the earlier Middle Ages. They justified, 
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aud actually gave a new life to the old no- 
blenesses of chivalry, which had grown up 
in the later Middle Ages as a necessary 
- supplement of active and manly virtue to 
the passive and feminine virtue of the 
cloister. They inspired, mingling with 
these two other elements, aliterature, both 
in England, France, and Italy, in which the 
three elements, the saintly, the chivalrous, 
and the Greek heroic, have become one and 
undistinguishable, because all three are 
human, and all three divine; a literature 
which developed itself in Ariosto, in Tasso, 
in the Hypnerotomachia, the Arcadia, the 
Euphues, and other forms, sometimes fan- 
tastic, sometimes questionable, but which 
reached its perfection in our own Spenser’s 
Fairy Queen — perhaps the most admira- 
ble poem which has ever been penned by 
mortal man. 

And why? What has made these old 
. Greek myths live, myths though they be, 
and fables, and fair dreams? What, though 
they have no body, and, perhaps, never 
had, has given them an immortal soul, 
which can speak to the immortal souls of 
all generations yet to come ? 

What but this, that in them —dim it 
may be and undeveloped, but still there — 
lies the divine idea of self-sacrifice as the 
perfection of heroism; of self-sacrifice, as 
the highest duty and the highest joy of 
him who lays claim to a kindred with the 

ods ? 
. Let us say, then, that true heroism must 
involve self-sacrifice: Those stories cer- 
tainly involve it, whether ancient or mod- 
ern, which the hearts, not of philosophers 
merely, or poets, but of the poorest and 
the most ignorant, have accepted instinct- 
ively as the highest form of moral beauty 
—the highest form, and yet one possible 
to all. 

Grace Darling rowing out into the storm 
toward the wreck; the “drunken private 
of the Buffs,” who, prisoner among the 
Chinese, and commanded to prostrate him- 
self and kotoo, refused in the name of his 
country’s honour: “he would not bow to 
any Chinaman on earth:” and so was 
knocked on the head, and died surely a 
hero’s death. Those soldiers of the Birk- 
enhead, keeping their ranks to let the wo- 
men and children escape, while they 
watched the sharks who in a few minutes 
would be tearing them limb from limb. 
Or, to go across the Atlantic — for there 
are heroes in the Far West — Mr. Bret 
Harte’s “ Flynn of Virginia,” on the Cen- 
tral Pacific Railway (the place is shown to 
travellers), who sacrificed his life for his 
married comrade, — 


There, in the drift, 

Back to the wall, 

He held the timbers 

Ready to fall. 

Then in the darkness 

I heard him call, — : 
** Run for your life, Jake! 
Run for your wife’s sake! 
Don’t wait for me.’’ 


And that was all 
Heard in the din — 
Heard of Tom Flyna, 
Flynn of Virginia. 


Or the engineer, again, on the Mississippi, 
who, when the steamer caught fire, held 
as he had sworn he would, her bow against 
the bank till every soul save he got safe 
on shore, — : 


ete hot black breath of the burning 
t 


Jim Bludso’s voice was heard; 

And they all had trust in his cussedness, 
And knew he would keep his word. 
And sure’s you’re born, they all got off 

Afore the smokestacks fell, — 
And Bludso’s ghost went up alone 
In the smoke of the Prairie Belle. 


He weren’t no saint — but at judgment 
I'd run my chance with Jim 
*Longside of some pious gentlemen 
That wouldn’t shake hands with him. 
He’d seen his duty — dead sure thing — 
And went for it there and then; 
And Christ is not going to be too hard 
On a man that died for men. 


To which gallant poem of Colonel John 
Hay’s — and he has written many gallant 
and beautiful poems —I have but one de- 
murrer—Jim Bludso did not mefely do 
his duty, but more than his duty. He did 
a voluntary deed, to which he was bound 
by no code or contract, civil or moral : just 
as he who introduced me to that poem 
won his Victoria Cross (as many a cross, 
Victoria and other, has been won) by vol- 
unteering for a deed to which he, too, was , 
bound by no code or contract, military or 
moral. And it is of the essence of self- 
sacrifice, and, therefore, of heroism, that it 
should be voluntary; a work of superero- 
gation, at least towards society and man; 
an act to which the hero or heroine is not 
bound by duty, but which is above though 
not against duty. 

Nay, on the strength of that same ele- 
ment of self-sacrifice, I will not grudge 
the epithet heroic, which my revered 
friend Mr. Darwin well applies to the 
little monkey, who once in his life did 
that which was above his duty: who lived 





‘in continual terror of the great baboon, 
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and yet, when the brute had sprung upon 
his friend the keeper, and was tearing out 
his throat, conquered his fear by love, and, 
at the risk of instant death, sprang in 
turn upon his dreaded enemy, and bit and 
shrieked till help arrived. 

Some would now-a-days use that story 
merely to prove that the monkey’s nature 
and‘the man’s nature are, after all, one 
and the same. Well; I, at least, have 
never denied that there is a monkey-na- 
ture in man, as there is a peacock-nature, 
and aswine-nature, and a wolf-nature — 
of all which four I see every day too much. 
The sharp and stern distinction between 
men and animals, as far as their natures 
are concerned, is of a more modern origin 
than people fancy. Of old the Assyrian 
took the eagle, the ox and.the lion — and 
not unwisely — as the three highest types 
of human capacity ; the horses of Homer 
might be immortal, and weep for their 
master’s death; the animals and monsters 
of Greek myth—like the Ananzi spider 
of Negro fable—glide insensibly into 
speech and reason; while birds — the most 
wonderful of all animals in the eyes of a 
_ man of science or a poet — are sometimes 
looked on as wiser, and nearer to the gods, 
than man. The Norseman —the noblest 
and ablest human being, save the Greek, 
of whom history can tell us—was not 
ashamed to say of the bear of his native 
forests that he had “ten men’s strength 
and eleven men’s wisdom.” How could 
Reinecke Fuchs have gained immortality, 
in the Middle Ages and since, save by the 
truth of its too solid and humiliating the- 
orem — that the actions of the world of 
men were, on the whole, guided by pas- 
sions but too exactly like those of the low- 
er avimals? I have said, and say again, 
with good old Vaughan — 


Unless above himself he can 
Exalt himself, how mean a thing is man. 


But I cannot forget that many an old 
Greek poet or sage, and many a sixteenth 
and seventeenth century one, would have 
interpreted the monkey’s heroism from 
quite a different point of view, and would 
have said that the poor little creature had 
been visited suddenly by some “ divine af- 
flatus” — an expression quite as philosophi- 
cal and quite as intelligible as most philo- 
sophic formulas which I read now-a-days — 
and had been thus raised for the moment 
above his abject selfish monkey-nature, 
just as man requires to be raised above 

is. But that theory belongs to a philoso- 
phy which is out of date and out of fashion 
at present, and which will have to wait a 





century or two before it comes into fash- 
ion again. 

And now: if self-sacrifice and heroism 
be, as I believe, identical, I must protest 
against an use of the word sacrifice which 
is growing too common in newspaper-col- 
umns, in which we are told of an “ enor- 
mous sacrifice of life;” an expression 
which means merely that a great many 
poor wretches have been killed, quite 
against their own will, and for no purpose 
whatsoever : nosacrifice at all, unless it be 
one to the demons of ignorance, cupidity, 
or mismanagement. 

The stout Whig undergraduate under- 
stood better the meaning of such words, 
who, when asked, “In what sense might 
Charles the First be said to be a martyr?” 
answered, “In the same sense that a man 
might be said to be a martyr to the gout.” 

And JI must protest, in like wise, against 
a misuse of the words hero, heroism, heroic, 
which is becoming too common, namely, 
applying them to mere courage. We have 
borrowed the misuse, I believe, as we have 
more than one beside, from the French 
press. I trust that we shall neither accept 
it, nor the temper which inspires it. It 
may be convenient for those who flatter 
their nation, and especially the military 
= of it, into a ruinous self-conceit, to 
rame some such syllogism as this — “ Cour- 
age is heroism: every Frenchman is natur- 
ally courageous: therefore every French- 
man is a hero.” But we, who have been 
trained at once in a sounder school of mor- 
als, and in a greater respect for facts, and 
for language as the expression of facts, 
shall be careful, I hope, not to trifle thus 
with that potent and awful engine — hu- 
man speech. We shall eschew likewise, 
I hope, a like abuse of the word moral, 
which has crept from the French press now 
and then, not only into our own press, but 
into the writings of some of our military 
men, who, as Englishmen, should have 
known better. We were told again and 
again, during the late war, that the moral 
effect of such a success had been great; 
that the morale of the troops was excel- 
lent; or again, that the morale of the 
troops had suffered, or even that they 
were somewhat demoralized. But when 
one came to test what was really meant 
by these fine words, one discovered that 
morals had nothing to do with the facts 
which they expressed; that the troops 
were in the one case actuated simply by the 
animal passion of hope, in the other simply 
by the animal passion of fear. This abuse 
of the word moral has crossed, I am sorry 
to say, the Atlantie ; and a witty American, 
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the other day, (whom we must excuse, 
though we must not imitate.) when some 
one had been blazing away at him with a 
revolver, he being unarmed, is said to have 
described his very natural emotions on the 
occasion, by saying that he felt dreadfally 
demoralized. We, I hope, shall confine the 
word demoralization, as our generals of 
the last century would have done, when 
applied to soldiers, to crime, including, of 
course, the neglect of duty or of discipline ; 
and we shall mean by the word heroism in 
like manner, whether applied to a soldier 
or to any human being, not mere courage; 
not the mere doing of duty: but the doing 
of something beyond duty; something 
which is not in the bond; some sponta- 
neous and unexpected act of self-devotion. 

Iam glad, but not surprised, to see that 
Miss Yonge has held tothis sound distinc- 
tion in her golden little book of Golden 
Deeds; and said, “ Obedience, at all costs 
and risks, is the very essence of a soldier’s 
life. It has the solid material, but it has 
hardly the exceptional brightness of a 
golden deed.” : 

I know that it is very difficult to draw 
the line between mere obedience to duty 
and express heroism. I know also that it 
would be both invidious and impertinent 
in an utterly unheroic personage like me, 
to try to draw that line, and to sit at home 
at ease, analyzing and criticizing deeds 
which I could not do myself: but — to give 
an instance or two of what I mean — 

To defend a post as long as itis tenable, 
isnot heroic. Itissimple duty. Todefend 
it after it has become untenable, and even 
to die in so doing, is not heroic, but a no- 
ble madness, unless an advantage is to be 
gained thereby for one’s own side. Then, 
indeed, it rises towards, if not into, the 
heroism of self-sacrifice. 

Who, for example, will not endorse the 
verdict of all ages on the conduct of those 
Spartans at Thermopylae, when they sat 
“combing their yellow hair for death on 
the sea-shore?” They devoted themselves 
to hopeless destruction: but why? They 
felt — I must believe that, for they behaved 
as if they felt —that on them the destinies 
of the Western world might hang; that 


they were in the forefront of the battle |- 


between civilization and barbarism, be- 
tween freedom and despotism; and that 
they must teach that vast mob of Persian 
slaves, whom the officers of the Great King 
were driving with whips up to their lance- 
points, that the spirit of the old heroes was 
not dead; and that the Greek, even in de- 
feat and death, was a mightier and a nobler 
man than they. And they did their work. 





They produced, if you will, a “moral” 
effect, which has lasted even to this very 
day. They struck terror into the heart, 
not only of the Persian host, but of the 
whole Persian empire. They made the 
event of that war cerfain, and the victories 
of Salaris and Platea comparatively easy. 
They made Alexander’s conquest of the 
East, 150 years afterwards, not only pos- 
sible at all, but permanent when it came; 
and thus helped to determine the future 
civilization of the whole world. 

They did not, of course, foresee all this. 
No great or inspired man can foresee all 
the consequences of his deeds: but these 
men were, as | hold, inspired to see some- 
what at least of the mighty stake for which 
they played ; and to count their lives worth- 
less, if Sparta had sent them thither to 
help in that great game. 

r shall we refuse the name of heroic to 
those three German cavalry regiments who, 
in the battle of Mars La Tour, were bidden 
to hurl themselves upon the chassepots and 
mitrailleuses of the unbroken French in- 
fantry, and went to almost certain death, 
over the corpses of their comrades, on and 
in and through, reeling man over horse, 
horse over man, and clung like bull-dogs 
to their work, and would hardly leave, even 
at the bugle-call, till in one regiment thir- 
teen officers out of nineteen were killed or 
wounded? And why? 

Because the French army must be stop- 
ped, if it were but for a quarter of an hour. 
A respite must be gained for the exhausted 
Third Corps. And how much might be 
done, even in a quarter of an hour, by men 
who knew when, and where, and why to 
die? Who will refuse the name of heroos 
to these men? And yet they, probably, 
would have utterly declined the honour. 
They had but done that which was in the 
bond. They were but obeying orders after 
all. As Miss Yonge well says of all heroic 
persons —“‘I have but done that which 
it was my duty to do,’ is the natural an- 
swer of those capable of such actions. 
They have been constrained to them by 
duty or pity ; have never deemed it possible 
to act otherwise; and did not once think 
of themselves in the matter at all.” 

These last true words bring us to an- 
other element in heroism: its simplicity. 
Whatsoever is not simple,— whatsoever is 
affected, boastful, wilful, covetous, tar- 
nishes, even destroys, the heroic character 
of a deed; because all these faults spring 
out of self. On the other hand, wher- 
ever you find a perfectly simple, frank, un- 
conscious character, there you have the 
possibility, at least, of heroic action. For 
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it is nobler far to do the most common- 
place duty in the household, or behind the 
counter, with a single eye to duty, simply 
because it must be done —nobler far, I 
say, than to go out of your way to attempt 
a brilliant deed, with a double mind, and 
saying to yourself not only “ This will be 
a brilliant deed,” but also, “and it will 
ay me, or raise me, or set me off into the 
argain.” Heroism knows no “into the 
bargain.” And therefore, again, I must 
protest against applying the word heroic 
to any deeds, however charitable, however 
toilsome, however dangerous, performed 
for the sake of what certain French ladies, 
Iam told, call “faire son salut” — saving 
one’s soul in the world to come. I do not 
mean to judge. Other and quite unselfish 
motives, may be, and doubtless often are, 
mixed up with that selfish one: womanly 
pity and tenderness; love for, and desire 
to imitate, a certain incarnate ideal of 
self-sacrifice, who is at once human and 
divine. But that motive of saving the 
soul, which is too often openly proposed 
and proffered, is utterly unheroic. The 
desire to escape pains and penalties here- 
after by pains and penalties here; the bal- 
ance of present loss against future gain — 
what is this but selfishness extended out 
of this world into eternity? “Not world- 
liness,” indeed, as a satirist once said with 
bitter truth, “ but other-worldliness.” 

Moreover — and the young and the en- 
thusiastic should also bear this in mind — 
though heroism means the going beyond 
the limits of strict duty, it never means 
the going out of the path of strict duty. 
If it is your duty to go to London, go 
thither: you may go as much further as 
you choose after that. But you must go 
to London first. Do your duty first: it 
will be time after that to talk of being 
heroic. 

And therefore one must seriously warn 
the young, lest they mistake for heroism 
and self-sacrifice what is merely pride and 
self-will, discontent with the relations by 
which God has:bound them, and the cir- 
cumstances which God has appointed for 
them. I have known girls think they were 
doing a fine thing by leaving uncongenial 
parents or disagreeable sisters, and cut- 
ting out for themseives, as they fancied, a 
more useful and elevated line of life than 
that of mere home duties: while, after all, 
poor things, they were only saying, with 
the Pharisees of old — “ Corban, it is a gift, 
by whatsoever thou mightest be profited 
by me;” and in the name of God, neg- 
lecting the command of God to honour 
their father and mother. 
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There are men, too, who will neglect 
their households and leave their children 
unprovided for, and even uneducated, 
while they are spending their money on 
philanthropic or religious hobbies of their 
own. It is ill to take the children’s bread 
and cast it to the dogs: or even to the 
angels. It is ill, I say, trying to make God 
presents, before we have tried to pay God 
our debts. The first duty of every man is 
to the wife whom he has married, and to 
the children whom she has brought into 
the world; and to neglect them is not 
heroism, but self-conceit: the conceit that 
aman is so necessary to Almighty God, 
that God ‘will actually allow him to do 
wrong, if He can only thereby secure the 
man’s invaluable services. Be sure th: 
every motive which comes not from “ ' 
single eye; every motive which sprinis 
from self; is by its very essence unheroic, 
let it look as gaudy or as beneficent as it 
may. 

But I cannot go so far as to say the 
same of the love of approbation ; the de- 
sire for the love and respect of our fellow- 
men. 

That must not be excluded from the list 
of heroic motives. I know that it is, or 
may be proved to be, by victorious analy- 
sis, an emotion common to us and to the 
lower animals. And yet no man excludes 
it less than that true hero, St. Paul. If 
those brave Spartans, if those brave. Ger- 
mans, of whom I spoke just now, knew 
that their memories would be wept over 
and worshipped by brave men and fair 
women, and that their names would be- 
come watchwords to children in their 
fatherland: what is that to us, save that 
it should make us rejoice, if we be truly 
human, that they had that thought with 
them in their last moments to make self- 
devotion more easy, and death more 
sweet ? 

And yet — and yet — is not the highest 
heroism that which is free even from the 
approbation of our fellow-men ; even from 
the approbation of the best and wisest? 
The heroism which is known only to our 
Father who seeth in secret? The God- 
like deeds done in the lonely chamber? 
The Godlike lives lived in obscurity ? — 
A heroism rare among us men, who live 
perforce in the glare and noise of the outer 
world: more common among women; wo- 
men of whom the world never hears; who, 
if the world discovered them, would only 
draw the veil more closely over their faces 
and their hearts, and entreat to be left 
alone with God. True, they cannot al- 
ways hide. They must not always hide: 
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or their fellow-creatures would lose the 
golden lesson. But, nevertheless, it is of 
the essence of the perfect and womanly 
heroism, in which, as in all spiritual forces, 
woman transcends the man, that it would 
hide if it could. 

And it was a pleasant thought to me, 
when I glanced lately at the golden deeds 
of woman in Miss Yonge’s book — it was 
a pleasant thought to me, that I could say 
to myself—Ah! yes. These heroines 
are known, and their fame flies through 
the mouths of men. But if so, how many 
thousands of heroines there must have 
been, how many thousands there may be 
now, of whom we shall never know. But 

till they are there. They sow in secret 

e seed of which we pluck the flower and 

it the fruit; and know not that we pass 
the sower daily in the streets -—~ perhaps 
some humble ill-dressed woman, earning 
painfully her own small sustenance. She 
who nurses a bedridden mother instead 
of sending her to the workhouse, she who 
spends her heart and her money on a 
drunken father, a reckless brother, on the 
orphans of a kinsman or a friend. She 
who But why go on with the long 
list of great little heroisms, with which a 
clergyman at least comes in contact daily 
—and it is one of the most ennobling 
privileges of a elergyman’s high calling 
that he does come in contact with them — 
Why go on, I say, save to commemorate 
one more form of great little heroism — 
the commonest, and yet the least remem- 
bered of all — namely, the heroism of an 
average mother? Ah, when I think of 
that last broad fact, I gather hope again 
for poor humanity; and this dark world 
looks bright, this diseased world looks 
wholesome to me once more: because, 
whatever else it is or is not full of, it is at 
least full of mothers. 

While the satirist only sneers, as at a 
stock butt for his ridicule, at the manag- 
ing mother trying to get her daughters 
married off her hands by chicaneries and 
meannesses, which every novelist knows 
too well how to draw — would to heaven 
he, or rather, alas! she, would find some 
more chivalrous employment for his or 
her pen — for were they not, too, born of 
woman ? —I only say to myself — having 
had always a secret fondness for poor Re- 
beeca, though I love Esau more than 
Jacob — Let the poor thing alone. With 
pain she brought these girls into the 
world. With pain she educated them ac- 
cording to her light. With pain she is 
trying to obtain for them the highest 





earthly blessing of which she can con- 
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ceive, namely, to be well married; and if 
in doing that last, she manceuvres a little, 
commits a few bassesses, even tells a few 
untruths, what does all that come to, save 
this — that in the confused intensity of 
her motherly self-sacrifice, she will sacri- 
fice for her daughters even her own con- 
science and her own credit? We may 
sneer, if we will, at such a poor hard-driv- 
en soul when we meet her in society ; our 
duty, both as Christians and gentlemen 
and ladies, seems to me to be —to do for 
her something very different indeed. 

But to return. Looking at the amount 
of great little heroisms, which are being 
(as I assert) enacted around us every day, 
no one has a right to say, what we are all 
tempted to say at times, “ How can I be 
heroic? This is no heroic age, setting me 
heroic examples. We are growing more 
and more comfortable, frivolous, pleasure- 
seeking, money-making; more and more 
utilitarian; more and more mercenary in 
our politics, in our morals, in our religion; 
thinking less and less of honour, duty, and 
more and more of loss and gain. I am 
born into an unheroic time. You must 
not ask me to become heroic in it.’’ 

I do not deny that it is more difficult to 
be heroic while circumstances are unheroi¢ 
round us. We are all to apt to be the 
puppets of circumstance; all too apt to 
follow the fashion; all too apt, like se 
many minnows, to take our colour from 
the ground on which we lie, in hopes, like 
them, of comfortable concealment, lest the 
new tyrant deity, called public opinion, 
should spy us out, and, like Nebuchadnez- 
zar of old,-cast us into a burning fiery fur- 
nace — which public opinion can make 
very hot — for daring to worship any god 
or man save the will of the temporary ma- 
jority. 

Yes, itis difficult to be anything but poor, 
mean, insufficient, imperfect people, as like 
each other as so many sheep; and, like so 
many sheep, having no will or character 
of our own, but rushing altogether blindly 
over the same gap, in foolish fear of the 
same dog, who, after all, dare not bite us; 
and so it always was and always ‘will be. 

For the third time I say, — 


Unless above himself he can 
Exalt himself, how poor a thing is man. 


But, nevertheless, any man or woman 
who will, in any age and under any cir- 
cumstances, can live the heroic life, and 
exercise heroic influences. 

If any ask proof of this, I shall ask 
them, in return, to read two novels; nov- 
els, indeed, but, in their method and their 
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moral, partaking of that heroic and ideal 
element, which will make them live, I trust, 
long after thousands of mere novels have 
returned to their native dust. I mean 
Miss Muloch’s John Halifax, Gentleman, 
and Mr. Thackeray’s Esmond, two books 
which no man or woman ought to read 
without being the nobler for them. 

John Halifax, Gentleman, is simply the 
history of a poor young clerk, who rises 
to be a wealthy mill-owner here in these 
manufacturing districts, in the early part 
of this century. But he contrives to 
be an heroic and ideal clerk, and an 
heroic and ideal mill-owner, and that 
without doing anything which the world 
would call heroic or ideal, or in anywise 
stepping out of his sphere, minding simply 
his own business, and doing the duty that 
lies nearest him. And how? By getting 
into his head from youth the strangest 
notion, that in whatever station or busi- 
ness he may be, he can always be what he 
considers a gentleman; and that, if he 
only behaves like a gentleman, all must 
go right at last. A beautiful book. As I 
said before, somewhat of an heroic and 
ideal book. A book which did me good 
when first I read it; which ought to do 
any young man good, who will read it, and 
then try to be, like John Halifax, a gentle- 
man, whether in the shop, the counting- 
house, the bank, or the manufactory. 

The other—an even more striking in- 
stance of the possibility, at least, of 
heroism anywhere and everywhere — is 
Mr. Thackeray’s Esmond. On the mean- 
ing of that book I can speak with author- 
ity. For my dear and regretted friend 
told me himself that — my interpretation 
of it was the true one; that this was the 
lesson which he meant men to learn there- 
from. 

Esmond is a man of the first half of the 
eighteenth century, living in a coarse, 
drunken, ignorant, profligate, and aito- 
gether unheroic age. He is—and here 
the high art and the high morality of Mr. 
Thackeray’s genius is shown — altogether 
aman of his own age. He-is not a six- 
teenth-century or a nineteenth-century 
man born out of time. His information, 
his politics, his religion, are no higher than 
of those round him. His manners, his 
views of human life, his very prejudices 
and faults, are those of his age. The 
temptations which he conquers are just 
those under which the men around him 
fall. But how does he conquer them? 
By holding fast throughout to honour, 
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man, an 1 ay sneer hero. This 
was what Mr. Thackeray meant — for he 
told me so himself, I say —that it was 
possible, even in England’s lowest and 
foulest times, to be a gentleman and a 
hero, if a man would but be true to the 
light within him. 

But I will go further. I will go from 
ideal fiction to actual, and yet ideal, facts ; 
and say, that as I read history, the most 
unheroic age which the civilized world 
ever saw was also the most heroic; that 
the spirit of man triumphed most utterly 
over his circumstances at the very moment 
when those circumstances were most 
against him. 

How and why he did so is a question for 
philosophy in the highest sense of that 
word. The fact of his having done so is 
matter of history. Shall I solve my own 
riddle ? 

Then, have we not heard of the early 
Christian martyrs? Is there a doubt that 
they, unlettered men, slaves, weak women, 
even children, did exhibit, under an infinite 
sense of duty, issuing in infinite self-sacri- 
fice, a heroism such as the world had never 
seen before; did raise the ideal of human 
nobleness a whole stage —rather say, a 
whole heaven —higher than before; and 
that wherever the tale of their great deeds 
spread, men accepted, even if they did not 
copy, those martyrs as ideal specimens of 
the human race, till they were actually 
worshipped by succeeding generations, 
wrongly, it may be, but pardonably, as a 
choir of lesser deities ? 

But is there, on the other hand, a doubt 
that the age in which they were heroic 
was the most unheroic of all ages; that 
they were bred, lived, and died under the 
most debasing of materialist tyrannies, 
with art, literature, philosophy, family and 
national life dying or dead around them, 
and in cities the corruption of which can 
not be told for very shame — cities, com- 
pared with which Paris or New York are 
the abodes of Arcadian simplicity and in- 
nocence? When I read Petronius and 
Juvenal, and recollect that they were the 
contemporaries of the Apostles; when — 
to give an instance which scholars, and 
perhaps, happily, only scholars, can appre- 
ciate —I glance once more at Trimal- 
chio’s feast, and remember that within a 
mile of that feast St. Paul may haye been 
preaching to a Christian congregation, 
some of whom —for St. Paul makes no 
secret of that strange fact—may have 
been, ere their conversion, partakers in 





duty, virtue. Thus, and thus alone, he be- 
comes an ideal cighteenth-century gentle- 


just such vulgar and bestial orgies as those 
which were going on in the rich freedman’s 
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halls: after that, I say, Ican put no limit 
to the possibility of man’s becoming hero- 
ic, even though he be surrounded by a 
hell on earth; no limit tothe capacities of 
any human being to form for himself or 
herself a high and pure ideal of human 
character ; and, without “ playing fantastic 
tricks before high heaven,” to carry out 
that ideal in every-day life and in the 
most commonplace circumstances, and the 
most menial occupations, to live worthy of 
—as I conceive —their heavenly birth- 
right, and to imitate the heroes, who were 
the kinsmen of the gods. 
C. Kinastey. 


From Fraser’s Magazine. 
SOME CURIOSITIES OF CRITICISM. 


MarkKHAM.—[ was struck by a remark 
of yours the other day, Benison, as to the 
irreconcilably various opinions held on 
certain points by men of superior intelli- 
gence; and set about in my mind to rec- 
ollect examples, especially in the depart- 
ment of literary judgments, and I have 
lately spent two wet mornings in the li- 
brary hunting up some estimates of fa- 
mous men and famous works, the estimat- 
ors being also of note. Most of these are 
from diaries, letters, or conversations, and 
doubtless express real convictions. 

Benison. ill you give us the pleas- 
ure of hearing the result of your research- 
es? Itis a rather interesting subject. 

Markham. Ihave only taken such ex- 
amples as lay ready to hand. If you and 
Frank are willing to listen, I will read 
you some of my notes; and you must stop 
me when you have had enough. First I 
opened our old friend Pepys. Since his 

iary was decyphered from its shorthand 
and published (as he never dreamed it 
wall be) we think of Samuel as a droll 
gossippy creature, but he bore a very dif- 
ferent aspect in the eyes of his daily as- 
sociates. Evelyn describes him as “a 

hilosopher of the severest morality.” 
Hie was in the best company of his time, 
loved music and books, and collected a 
fine library. He was a great frequenter 
of the theatres and a critical observer of 
dramatic and histrionic art. Well, on the 
Ast of March, 1661, Mr. Pepys saw Romeo 
and Juliet (a) “the first time it was ever 
acted ”—in his time, I suppose —“ but 
it is a play of itself the worst that ever I 
heard, and the worst acted that ever I 


saw these people do.” “September 29, 
1662 — To the King’s Theatre, where we 
saw Midsummer Night’s Dream, which I 
had never seen before, nor shall ever 
again, for it is the most insipid, ridiculous 
play that ever Isawin my life.” “Jan- 
uary 6, 1662-3— To the Duke’s House, 
and there saw Twelfth Night acted well, 
though it be but a silly play, and not re- 
lating at all to the name or day.” 

Benison. Pepys was certainly sensitive 
to visible beauty, and also to music; to 
poetry not at all. Shakespeare’s fame 
seems to have made no sort of impression 
on him. 

Frank. We must remember, however, 
that most if not all of these that Samuel 
saw were adaptations, not correct versions. 

Markham. He had a somewhat better 
opinion of Macbeth. “ November 5, 1664 
— To the Duke’s House to see Macheth, a 
pretty good play, but admirably acted.” 
“August 20, 1666—To Deptford by 
water, reading Othello, Moor of Venice 
[this, doubtless, was the original], which I 
ever heretofore esteemed a mighty good 
play ; but having so lately read The Ad- 
ventures of Five Houres, it seems a mean 
thing.” ‘he bustling play which Pepys 
so much admired was translated or imitat- 
ed from Calderon, by one Sir George Tuke, 
and is in the twelfth volume of Dodley’s 
Old Plays. April 15, 1667, he. saw at the 
King’s House “ The Change of Crownes, a 
play of Ned Howard’s, the best that ever 

saw at that house, being a great play 
and serious.” August 15, he was at the 
same theatre, and saw The Merry Wives 
of Windsor, “which did not please me at 
all, in no part of it.” “The Taming of a 
Shrew hath some very good pieces in it, 
but is generally a mean play.” (April 8, 
1667.) Later (November 1) he calls it “a 
silly play.” The Tempest he finds (No- 
vember 6, 1667) “the most innocent play 
that ever I saw;” and adds, “ The play has 
no great wit, but yet good, above ordinary 
plays.” To do Samuel justice, he was 
“mightily pleased ” with Hamlet (August 
31, 1668) ; “ but, above all, with Betterton, 
the best part, I believe, that ever man 
acted.” 
Frank. It is pleasant to part with our 
friendly Diarist on good terms. How per- 
sistently, by the way, Shakespeare held 
and continues to hold his place on the 
boards amid all vicissitudes, literary and 
social. This very year, in rivalry with 
burlesque, realistic comedy, and opéra 
bouffe, he has drawn large audiences in 
London. 





(a) Pepys, 6th edition, 4 vols. London, 1854. 
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who is ambitious of the highest things in 
his art, he must necessarily turn to Shake- 
speare. 

Benison. That double star, called 
Beaumont and Fletcher, has long ago set 
from the stage. It is curious to remem- 
ber that there were hundreds of dramas 

roduced in the age of Elizabeth and 

ames, no few of them equally, or almost 
equally, successful with Shakespeare’s ; 
many written by men of really remarkable 
powers; and that nota single one of all 
these plays has survived in the modern 
theatre. 

Frank. Might not one except A New 
Way to Pay Old Debts of Massinger ? 

Benison. That is revived, rarely and 
with long intervals, to give some vehe- 
ment actor a chance of playing Sir Giles 
Overreach. The Duchess of Malfy and per- 
haps one or two other old plays have been 
mounted in our time for a few nights, but 
excited no interest save as curiosities. 

Markham. But there have been fluctua- 
tions in taste; in Pepys’s time, and not in 
Pepys’s opinion merely, the star of Shake- 
speare was by no means counted the 
brightest of the dramatic firmament. I 
have a note here from Dryden, which 
comes in pat. In his Essay on Dramatic 


Poetry, he says that Beaumont and Fletch- 


er “had, with the advantage of Shake- 
apeare’s wit, which was their precedent, 
— natural gifts, improved by study ; 

aumont, especially, being so accurate a 
j dge of plays that Ben Jonson, while he 
lived, submitted all his writings to his cen- 
sure.” “Iam apt to believe the English 
language in them arrived to its highest 
perfection.” “Their plots were generally 
more regular than Shakespeare’s, especial- 
ly those that were made before Beau- 
mont’s death; and they underatood and 
imitated the conversation of gentlemen 
much better. . . . Their plays are now the 
most pleasant and frequent entertainments 
of the stage; two of theirs being acted 
through the year for one of Shakespeare’s 
or Jonson’s; the reason is, because there 
is a certain gaiety in their comedies, and 
pathos in their more serious plays, which 
suits generally with all men’s humours. 
Shakespeare’s language is likewise a little 
obsolete, and Ben Jonson’s wit comes 
short of theirs.” 

Frank. It is very comforting, sir, to 
find the best holding up its head, like an 
island mountain amid the deluge of non- 
sense and stupidity, which seems to form 
public opinion. 

Benison. The nonsense and stupidity 
are only the scum on the top. Itis plain 
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that public opinion, or rather say the gen- 
eral soul of mankind, has, in the long run, 
proved to be a better judge of the compar- 
ative merits of plays than Dryden or 
Beaumont. 

Markham. I have sometimes thought 
that old Ben’s Silent Woman would still 
please if well managed, and The Foz, too, 
perhaps. They have more backbone in 
them (pace our great critic) than anything 
of Beanmont and Fletcher’s. But now, 
with your leave, I'll go on a century, and 
pass from Pepys to Doctor Johnson and 
Horace Walpole. 

Frank. ho by no means formed a 

air. 

Markham. Very far from it. Both, 
however, are notables in literary history, 
and men of undoubted acuteness. The 
Doctor's opinion of Milton’s sonnets is 
pretty well known — those “soul-animat- 
ing strains, alas! too few,” as Wordsworth 
estimated them. Miss Hannah More won- 
dered that Milton could write “such poor 
sonnets.” Johnson said, “ Milton, madam, 
was a genius that could cut a colossus 
from a rock, but could not carve heads 
upon cherry-stones.” (b) 

Take another British classic. “Swift 
having been mentioned, Johnson, as usual, 
treated him with little respect as an au- 
thor.”(c) “He attacked Swift, as he used 
to do upon all occasions. . . . I wondered 
to hear him say of Gulliver's Travels, 
‘When once you have thought of big men 
and little men, it is very easy to do all the 
rest.’ ’’ (d) 

Gray was also one of the great Doctor's 
antipathies. “He attacked Gray, calling 
him‘a dull fellow.” Boswetv: ‘I under- 
stand he was reserved and might appear 
dull in company, but surely he was not 
dull in poetry?’ Joxnson: ‘Sir, he was 
dull in company, dull in his closet, dull 
everywhere. He was dullin a new way, 
and that made many people call him 
great.’” (e) 

Nor did Sterne fare much better. “It 
having been observed that there was little 
hospitality in London —Jounson: ‘ Nay, 
sir, any man who has a name, or who has 
the power of pleasing, will be very gener- 
ally invited in London. The man Sterne, 
I am told, has had engagements for three 
months.’ GotpsmiTH: ‘ And a very dull 
fellow. Jonnson: ‘Why, no sir’”(/) 
[1773]. “Nothing odd will last long. 7ris- 
tram Shandy did not last.” (g) “ She ( Miss 


a Li ‘ohnson, Illustrated Library, 
wore saat (c) t 48. 


ii. 207. (e) ii. 212. 
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Monckton) insisted that some of Sterne’s 
Writings were very pathetic. Johnson 
bluntly denied it. ‘I am sure,’ said she, 
they have affected me.’ ‘ Why,’ said 
Johnson, smiling, and rolling himself about, 
‘that is, dearest, because you are a 
dunce.’” (h 

His opinion of the Old Ballads, in which 
Bishop Percy threw open a new region 
of English poetry, was abundantly con- 
temptuous. 

Benison. It must be owned there were 
a good inany blunders to be scored against 
old Samuel—a professed critic, too, 
who might have been expected to hold an 
evener balance. Speaking of Johnson and 
poetry, I never can hold the Doctor ex- 
cused for the collection usually entitled 
Johnson’s Poets. 

Frank. He did not select the authors. 

Benison. No, but he allowed his name 
to he attached to the work, and there it 
remains, giving as much authorization as 
it canto a set of volumes including much 
that is paltry and worthless, and much 
that is foul. It is one of the books that 1 
ferretted out as a boy from my father’s 
shelves; and many of the included “ poets ” 
would certainly never have found their 
way thither but for the Doctor’s impri- 
matur. 


Markham. He says himself, in a memo- 
randum referring to the Lives, “ Written, 
I hope, in such a manner as may tend to 
the promotion of piety.”(i) 


Benison. I remember he pooh-pooh’d 
objections made to some of Prior’s poems; 
but Prior at least was clever. a the 
whole, he evidently allowed the booksellers 
to take their own way in the selection of 
“ Poets,” and did not hold himself respon- 
sible for the work as a whole—but re- 
sponsible he was. 

Markham. In a measure, certainly. 

‘rank. ‘The work as a collection is ob- 
solete, is it not? 

Benixon. 1 believe so, and many of the 
individual writers would now be utterly 
and justly forgotten but for Johnson's 
Lives. But you have some more extracts 
for us. 

Markham. Yes. The opinions of Horace 
Walpole, an acute man and fond of books, 
of his predecessors and contemporaries 
are often curious enough. Every one of 
the writers whom we are accustomed to 
recognize as the unquestionable stars of 
that time be held in more or less contempt. 
And remember that Horace collected, 
selected, and most carefully revised and 


(A) iv. 8% (@ iv. 81. 
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touched up that famous series of Letters 
of his. There is nothing hasty or uncon- 
sidered. “What play” (he writes to 
Lady Ossory, March 27, 1773), “ makes 
you laugh very much, and yet is a very 
wretched comedy? Dr. Goldsmith’s She 
Stoops to Conquer. Stoops indeed! Soe 
she does, that is, the Muse. She is drag- 
gled up to the knees, and has trudged, I 
believe, from Southwark Fair. The whole 
view of the piece is low humour, and no 
humour isin it. All the merit is in the 
situations, which are comic. The heroine 
has no more modesty than Lady Bridget, 
and the author’s wit is as much manqué as 
the lady’s; but some of the characters are 
well acted, and Woodward speaks a poor 
prologue, written by Garrick, adiira- 
bly.”(j). Of the same comedy he writes to 
Mr. Mason : — “ It is the lowest ofall farces, 
- » But what disgusts me most is, that, 
though the characters are very low, and aim 
at low humour, not one of them says asen- 
tence that is natural, or marks any char- 
acter atall.”(k) He thus notices the au- 
thor’s death: —“ Dr. Goldsmith is dead. 
. . - « The poor soul had sometimes parte, 
though never common sense.”’ (/) 

Dr. Johnson’s name always put Wal- 
pole into a badhumour. “ Let Dr. Johnson 
please this age with the fustian of his style 
and the meanness of his spirit; both are 
good and great enough for the taste and 
practice predominant.” (m) 

“Leave the Johnsons and Macphersons 
to worry one another for the diversion of 
a rabble that desires and deserves no bet- 
ter sport.”(n) “I have not Dr. Johnson’s 
Lives. I made a conscience of not buying 
them. .. . criticisms Idespise.”(0) “ The 
tasteless pedant . . . Dr. Johnson has in- 
dubitably neither taste nor ear, criterion 
of judgment, but his old women’s preju- 
dices: where they are wanting he has uo 
rule atall."(p) “Sir Joshua Reynolds has 
lent me Dr. Johnson’s Life of Pope... .« 
It is a most trumpery performance, and 
stuffed with all his crabbed phrases and 
vulgarisms, and much trash as anecdotes. . 
. » . Was poor good sense ever so unmer- 
cifully overlaid by a babbling old woman ? 
How was it possible to marshall words so 
ridiculously ? He seems to have read the 
ancients with no view but of pilfering 
polysyllables, utterly insensible to the 
graces of their simplicity, and these are 
called standards of biography!” (q) “. . - 
Yet he [Johnson] has other motives than 


v. 453. k) v. 467. 

ip vi, 73. ”, vi. 109. 
n) vi. 198. ° Vii. 508. 
) viii. 10, q) viii. 27. 
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lucre: prejudice, and bigotry, and pride, 
and presumption, and arrogance, and 
pedantry, are the hags that brew his ink, 
though wages alone supply him with 
paper.”(r) On the Doctor’s manners Hor- 
ry comments thus mildly : — “ I have no pa 
tience with an unfortunate monster trust- 
ing to his helpless deformity for indem- 
nity for any impertinence that his arro- 
gance suggests, and who thinks that what 
he has read is an excuse for everything he 
says.”"(s) Of Dr. Johnson’s Prayers he 
writes: —“ See what it is to have friends 
too honest! How could men be such 
idiots as to execute such a trust? One 
laughs at every page, and then the tears 
cowe into one’s eyes when one learns what 
the poor being suffered who even suspected 
his own madness. One seems to. be read- 
ing the diary of an old almswoman; and 
in fact his religion was not astep higher 
in its kind. Johnson had all the bigotry 
of a monk, and ail the folly and ignorance 
too.” (4) . 
“Boswell’s book is the story of a 
mountebank and his zany.”’ (u) “ A jacka- 
napes who has lately made a noise here, 
one Boswell, by anecdotes of Dr. John- 
son.” (v) “Signora Piozzi’s book is not 
likely to gratify her expectation of renown. 
There is a Dr. Walcot, a burlesque bard, 


who had ridiculed highly and most deserv- 
edly another of Johuson’s biographic 
zanies, one Boswell; he has already adver- 
tised an Eclogue between Bozzi and Piozzi ; 


and indeed there is ample matter. The 
Signora talks of her Doctor’s expanded 
mind, and has contributed her mite to show 
that never mind was narrower. In fact, 
the poor man is to be pitied ; he was mad, 
and his disciples did not find it out, but 
have unveiled all his defects; nay, have 
exhibited ail his brutalities as wit, and his 
lowest conundrums as humour. .. . What 
will posterity think of us, when it reads 
what an idol we adored?”’(w) She and 
Boswell and their hero are the joke of 
the public.” (x) 

Walpole’s chief poets were Dryden, 
Pope, Gray, and —the Reverend William 
Mason, “ a poetif ever there was one.” (y) 
He also had a great admiration for Mr. 
Austey.(z) He desires the acquaintance, 
he says, of the author of the Bath Guide 

Austey] and the author of the Heroic 
Zpistle [Mason], adding, “I have no thirst 
to know the rest of my contemporaries, 


r) viii. 150. 
t) ix. 11. 
v) ix. 45. 
3 ix. 49. 
2) ii. 12, 
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from the absurd bombast of Dr. Johnson 
down to the silly Dr. Goldsmith ; though 
the latter changeling has had bright gleams 
of parts, and the former had sense, till he 
changed it for words and sold it for a pen- 
sion.” (a2) Mr. Mason’s acquaintance he 
had the privilege of, and kept up a profuse 
exchange of compliments with that great 
writer (“ Your writings will be standards,” 
(b) “Divine lines,” (c) “Your immortal 
fame,” (d) &c. &c.). Mr. Mason was not 
only an immortal poet, but a connoisseur 
of the first water in the arts of painting 
and music. Here, by the bye, is his judg- 
ment of a certain musical composer of that 
day: “ As to Giardini, look you, if I did 
not think better of him than I do of Han- 
del, my little shoemaker would not have 
had the benefit he will have (I hope) from 
the labour of my brain [Mr. M. had been 
writing an opera-book, Sappho, and Giardi- 
ni, whoever he was, was to furnish the 
music]. Let Handel’s music vibrate on 
the tough drum of royal ears; I am for 
none of it.” (e) 

“Somebody,” says Walpole, “I fancy 
Dr. Percy, has produced a dismal, dull 
ballad, called The Execution of Sir Charles 
Bawdin, and given it for one of the Bristol 
Poems, called Rowley’s, but it is a still 
worse counterfeit than those that were 
first sent to me.”(f) This was one of 
Chatterton’s productions, but after the 
boy’s miserable death had made a stir, 
Walpole thought “ poor Chatterton was an 
astonishing genius,” (7) and denied that he 
had had any hand in discouraging him. 

To turn to the stage. We are accus- 
tomed to think of Garrick asa good actor, 
but Walpole loses no opportunity to sneer 
at him. “He has complained of Mdme. 
Le Texier for thinking of bringing over 
Cailland, the French actor, in the Opéra 
Comique, as a mortal prejudice to his rep- 
utation; and no doubt would be glad of 
an Act of Parliament that should prohibit 
there ever being a good actor again in 
any country or century.” (2) Being asked 
to meet David at a friend’s house, Walpole 
writes, “Garrick does not tempt me at 
all. I have no taste for his perpetual 
buffoonery, and am sick of his endie:s ex- 
pectation of flattery."(i) Of Mrs. Sid- 
dons he writes (in 1782, after seeing her 
as Isabella in The Fatal Marriayc), * What 
I really wanted, but did not find, was orig- 
inality, which announces genius, and with- 


3 view. 
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out both which I am never intrinsically 
pleased. All Mrs. Siddons did, good sense 
or good instruction might give. I dare to 
say that were I one-and-twenty, I should 
have thought her marvellous, but, alas! I 
remember Mrs. Porter and the Dumesnil, 
and remember every accent of the former 
in the very same part.” (7 

Frank. Johnson, I remember, though 
always friendly to his old townsfellow and 
schoolfellow, Davy, said many contemptu- 
ous things of him. 

Benison. Perhaps rather of the art of 
acting. He certainly thought Garrick su- 
perior to almost all other actors. Johnson 
was a good deal about the theatres at one 
period of his life, and, as we know, wrote 
a play and several prologues and epilogues, 
yet he settled into a conviction of the pal- 
triness of acting. 

Frank. As Goethe seems to have done. 

Benison. The Doctor says, for example, 
that a boy of ten years old could be easily 
taught to say “ To be or not to be ” as well 
as Garrick. But pray go on. 

Markham. Neither Sterne nor Sheridan 
pleased Master Walpole a bit. “Tiresome 
Tristram Shandy, of which I never could 
get through three volumes.” (kt) “I have 
read Sheridan’s Critic; but not having 
seen it, for they say it is admirably acted, 
it appeared wondrously flat and old, and a 
poor imitation.” (/) 

And now let me lump in some of his 
notions of more distant literary wor- 
thies.(m) He was going to make “a 
bower” at his toy-villa of Strawberry 
Hill. and consulting authorities. “I am 
almost afraid (he says) I must go and read 
Spenser, and wade through his allegories 
and drawling stanzas to get at a pic- 
ture.” (n) Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales are 
“a lump of mineral from which Dryden 
extracted all the gold, and converted [it] 
into beautiful medals.”(0) “Dante was 
extravagant, absurd, disgusting: in short, 
a Methodist parson in Bedlam.’*(p) Mon- 
tagne’s Travels, which I have been read- 
ing; and if I was tired of the Essays, what 
must one be of these! What signifies 
what a man thought who never thought 
of anything but himself? and what signi- 
fies what a man did who never did any- 
thing?” (q) There is a new Timon of 
Athens, altered from Shakespeare by Mr. 
Cumberland, and marvellously well done, 
for he has caught the manners and diction 
of the original so exactly, that I think it 


(k) v. 91. 
(m) 18 to 22, 
(0) vi. 201. 
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is full as bad a play as it was before he 
corrected it.” (r 

Frank. It is to be hoped that neither 
Dante nor Shakespeare will suffer perma- 
— from the contempt of Horace Wal- 
pole. 

Benison. Nor Johnson and Goldsmith, 
for that matter. One moral of the whole 
subject before us is—not that we are to 
despise criticism and opinion, but that the 
criticisms and opinions of even very clever 
men are often extremely mistaken. The 
comfort is, as Frank said, that good things 
do, somehow, get recognized sooner or 
later, and are joyfully treasured as the. 
heritage of the human race. 

Frank. Take away Bosweil’s Johnson — 
“the story of a mountebank and his zany” 
—and what a gap were left in English lit- 
erature | 

Markham. Do you remtmber what By- 
ron said of Horace Walpole ? Here it is, 
in the preface to Marina Faliero—*“ He 
is the ultimus Romanorum, the author of 
the Mysterious Mother, a tragedy of the 
highest order, and not a puling love-play. 
He is the father of the first romance and 
of the last tragedy in our language; and 
surely worthy of a higher place than any 
living author, be he who he may.” 

Frank. A comical judgment, truly, if 
sincere ! 

Benison. I believe Byron had a deep 
insincerity of character, which ran into 
everything he wrote, said, or did. 

Markham. And now listen to Coleridge’s 
opinion on this same “ tragedy of the high- 
est order.” “The Mysterious Mother is the 
most disgusting, vile, detestable composi- 
tion that ever came from the hand of man. 
No one with a spark of true manliness, of 
which Horace Walpole had none, could 
have written it.” 

Frank. Decided difference of opinion! 
By the way, it is Byron’s distinction among 
English poets to have been in the habit of 
speaking slightingly of Shakespeare and of 
Milton, who (he observed) “have had 
their rise, and they will have their de- 
cline.” (s) 

Markham. Let us return to Coleridge. 
Talking of Goethe’s Faust, after explaining 
that he himself had long before planned a 
very similar drama (only much better) 
with Michael Scott for hero, he praises: 
several of the scenes, but adds, “ There is 
no whole in the poem; the scenes are mere 
magic-lantern pictures, and a large part of 
the work is to me very flat.” Moreover, 
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much of it is “ vulgar, licentious, and blas- 
phemous.” 

Frank. By my troth, these be very bit- 
ter words! 

Markham. Coleridge’s estimate of Gib- 
bon’s great work is remarkable. After ac- 
cusing him of “sacrificing all truth and 
reality,” he goes on to say: —“ Gibbon’s 
style is detestable, but his style is not the 
worst thing about him. His history has 
proved an effectual bar to all real familiar- 
ity with the temper and habits of imperial 
Rome. Few persons read the original au- 
thorities, even those which are classical; 
and certainly no distinct knowledge of the 


actual state of the empire can be obtained | 


from Gibbon’s rhetorical sketches. He 
takes notice of nothing but what may pro- 
duce an effect ; he skips on from eminence 
to eminence, without ever taking you 
through the valleys between: in fact, his 
work is little else but a disguised collection 
of all the splendid anecdotes which he 
could find in-any book concerning any per- 
sons or nations from the Antonines to the 
eapture of Constantinople. When I read 
a chapter of Gibbon, I seem to be looking 
through a luminous haze or fog: figures 
come and go, I know not how or why, all 
larger than life, or distorted or discoloured ; 
nothing is real, vivid, true; all is scenical, 


and, as it were, exhibited by candlelight. 
And then to call it a History of the Decline 
and Fall of the Roman Empire! Was there 
ever a greater misnomer? I protest I do 
not remember a single philosophical at- 
tempt made throughout the work to fathom 
the ultimate causes of the decline or fall 


of that empire.” After some further 
strictures, Coleridge ends thus: —“ The 
true key to the declension of the Roman 
Empire — which is not to be found in all 
Gibbon’s immense work — may be stated 
in two words: the imperial character over- 
laying, and finally destroying, the national 
character: Rome under Trajan was an 
empire without a nation.” 
rank. Coleridge’s two words are not so 
decisively clear as one could wish. The 
“key” sticksin the lock. But his criticism 
on Gibbon certainly gives food for thought. 
Benison. Gibbon, however, completed a 
great book, and has left it to the world, to 
read, criticise, do what they will or can 
with ; whereas Coleridge dreamed of writ- 
ing many great books, and wrote none. 
He is but a king of shreds and patches. 
Markham. Even “the Lakers” did not 
always admire each other. “Coleridge’s 
ballad of The Ancient Mariner (says 
Bouthey) is, I think, the clumsiest attempt 
at German sublimity I ever saw.” And 
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now, if you are not tired out, I will finish 
with some specimens of criticism on works 
of the last generation which (whatever 
differences 4 opinion may still be afloat 
concerning them) enjoy at present a wide 
The articles on 
Wordsworth and Keats are famous in their 
way, but the ipsissima verba are not gener- 
ally familiar. Take a few from Jeffrey’s 
review of The Excursion (Edinburgh Re- 
view, November, 1814). 

“ This will never do... . The case of 
Mr. Wordsworth, we presume, is now 
manifestly hopeless; and we give him up 
as altogether incurable and beyond the 
power of criticism, . . . a tissue of moral 
and devotional ravings, . . . ‘strained rap- 
tures and fantastical sublimities ’—a 
puerile ambition of singularity engrafted 
on an unlucky predilection for truisms.” 

In the next number, I see, is a review of ° 
Scott’s Lord of the Isles, beginning, “ Here 
is another genuine lay of the great Min- 
strel.” 

Frank. One must own that much of the 
Excursion is very prosaic; but that does 
not, of course, justify the tone of this re- 
view. 

Markham. And here is the Quarterly 
Review, January, 1819, on The Revolt of 
Islam. “Mr. Shelley, indeed, is an un- 
sparing imitator.” “As a whole it is in- 
supportably dull.” “ With minds of a cer- 
tain class, notoriety, infamy, anything is 
better than obscurity; baffled in a thou- 
sand attempts after fame, they will make 
one more at whatever risk, and they end 
commonly, like an awkward chemist who 
perseveres in tampering with his ingredi- 
ents, till in an unlucky moment they take 
fire, and he is blown up by the explosion.” 
“ A man like Mr. Shelley may cheat him- 
self... finally he sinks like lead to the 
bottom, and is forgotten. So it is now in 
part, so shortly will it be entirely with 
Mr. Shelley: —if we migat withdraw the 
veil of private life, and tell what we now 
know about him, it would be indeed a dis- 
gusting picture that we should exhibit, 
but it would be an unanswerable comment 
on our text.” 

Now a few flowers of criticism from Mr. 
Gifford’s review of Endymion, a poem, in 
the Quarterly Review, April, 1818. “Mr. 
Keats, if that be his real name, for we al- 
most doubt that any man in his senses 
would put his real name to such a rhap- 
sody.... The author is a copyist of 
Mr. Hunt; but he is more unintelligible, 
almost as rugged, twice as diffuse, and ten 
times more tiresome and absurd than his 
prototype.” “ At first it appeared to us 
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that Mr. Keats had been amusing himeelf, 
and wearing out his readers with an im- 
measurable game at boutsrimés ; but, if we 
recollect rightly, it is an indispensable 
condition at this play, that the rhymes 
when filled up shall have a meaning; and 
our author, as we have already hinted, has 
no meaning.” The reviewer ends thus: 
“But enough of Mr. Leigh Hunt and his 
simple neophyte. Ifanyone should be bold 
enough to purchase this ‘Poetic Ro- 
mance,’ and so much more patient than 
ourselves as to get beyond the first book, 
and so much more fortunate asto find a 
meaning, we entreat him to make us ac- 
quainted with his success; we shall then 
return to the task which we now abandon 
in despair, and endeavour to make all due 
amends to Mr. Keats and to our readers.” 

Benison. You remember Byron’s kind 
remarks on the same subject? In a letter 
from Ravenna, October 20, 1820, he writes, 
“There is such a trash of Keats and the 
like upon my tables that Iam ashamed to 
look at them.” “ Why don’t they review 
and praise Solomon’s Guide to Health? it 
is better sense, and as much poetry as 


Johnny Keats’.” “No more Keats, I en- 


treat, flay him alive; if some of you don’t, 
I must skin him myself. There is no bear- 
ing the drivelling idiotism of the manikin.” 


Markham. The Quarterly in March, 1828, 
had another generous and appreciative 
article beginning —“Our readers have 
probably forgotten all about ‘ Endymion, 
a Poem,’ and the other works of this young 
man [Mr. John Keats], and the all but 
universal roar of laughter with which 
they were received some ten or twelve 
years ago.” 

But now enough. Only I should like to 
read you just one thing more, which is less 
known, and presents, perhaps, the extreme 
‘example of literary misjudgment, by a 
man of true literary genius — Thomas De 
Quincey’s elaborate review of Carlyle’s 
translation of Wilhelm Meister, in the 
London Magazine for August and Septem- 
ber, 1824. “Not the basest of Egyptian 
superstition, not Titania under enchant- 
ment, not Caliban in drunkenness, ever 
shaped to themselves an idol more weak 
or hollow than modern Germany has set 
up for its worship in the person of 
Goethe.” A blow or two from a few vig- 
orous understandings will demolish the 
“puny fabric of babyhouses of Mr. 
Goethe.” For the style of Goethe “we 
profess no respect,” but it is much de- 
graded in the translation, on which the re- 
viewer expends many choice epithets of 
contempt. The work is “totally without 

‘ 
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interest ‘as a novel,” and abounds with 
“ overpowering abominations.” “Thus we 
have made Mr. Von Goethe’s novel speak 
for itself. And whatever impression it 
may leave on the reader's mind, let it be 
charged upon the composer. If that im- 


‘pression is one of entire disgust, let it not 


be forgotten that it belongs exclusively to 
Mr. Goethe.” 

The reviewer is annoyed to think that 
some discussion may still be necessary be- 
fore Mr. Goethe is allowed to drop finally 
into oblivion. 

Benison. You have not quoted any of 
Professor Wilson’s trenchant Blackwood- 
isms against “the Coékney School.” 

Markham. It did not seem worth while. 
All the bragging and bullying has long 
ceased to have any meaning. 

Frank. And “ Maga’s” own pet poets, 
where are they ? 

Benison. Let echo answer. You might 
easily, Markham, bring together some 
specimens of misapplied eulogy — of praise 
loud and lavish, given (and not by foolish 
or insincere voices) to names and works 
which proved to have no sort of stability. 
Meanwhile, many thanks for your Curi- 
osities. 

Frank here, whom I half suspect of a 
tendency to authorship, may take a hint 
not to care too much for censure or praise, 
but do his work well, be it little or great, 
and, as Schiller says: werfe es schweigend 
in die unendliche Zeit, —“ cast it silently 
into everlasting time.’’ 


From Macmillan’s Magazine, 
A SLIP IN THE FENS. 


CHAPTER I. 


THE sleepy river crawled through the 
sleepy fen. No breeze waked a ripple on 
its surface or stirred the rushes that grew 
near its flat edge; they rose silent and 
straight from their reflections, and these 
reflections were turbid. The sparse wil- 
lows were too faint to give any shade, and 
the sleepy cattle stood motionless and 
apart, each bearing its burden of heat 
alone. Beyond this fen were more fens, 
with more sleepy cattle and more willows; 
but there the cattle looked indistinct, and 
the willows were blended into straggling 
rows. After these again were other fens, 
and fens, till they faded into the distance, 
where the cattle seemed shapeless dots, the 
willows were merged in a pale watery haze, 
and the horizon gave no relief, but sug- 
gested an indefinite stretch of the same 
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fen-land beyond, with the game haze and 
the same heat. The sun stared down on 
the naked waste, not sparing its ugliness, 
and the waste was nothing abashed, as it 
stared back blankly. But with all this 
sameness there was no repose, nor freedom 
in the unprotected breadth. For, prying 
over an embankment which had crushed 
down the wild reeds, the window of the 
exciseman’s house kept a vigilant eye on 
the river, that no one might turn its sleep- 
iness to his profit; and beyond this, the 
great engine pained the fen with its inces- 
sant throbbing, as it drained it of its life, 
till it should be no more a fen, and wearied 
the air with a sense Of labour, completing 
the climax of monotony, suniight without 
gladness, stillness without rest. 

On the same side of the river was the 
old inn, “Five miles from anywhere, no 
hurry.” It seemed to turn away from the 
dreariness with disgust, for it hid its face 
in the great elm in front, and turned a 
sulky blank wail to its neighbours; the 
exciseman’s house on the opposite bank, 
the floating bridge which connected the 
two, and the half idiot who worked the 
bridge, and was generally found leaning 
against the piers of it, when there was no 
use for this rusty piece of mechanism, of 
which he seemed a part. But the river 
sent an impudent little creek up to the 
very door of the inn, to peep at it, and in- 
sult it with a mock flotilla of ducks’ 
feathers, and other refuse, which it would 
not have seen if it had looked out pleasant- 
ly into mid-stream. The big tree too had 
grown over it and spread round it, press- 
ing in its casements and darkening its 
doorway, till at last the heavy branches 
hung so low that they shut out its view of 
the skittle-ground, which might possibly 
have been lively at times. This seemed 
but a just punishment, for the old house 
had no right to such exclusiveness ; it was 
thoroughly in keeping with its surround- 
ings. Its red face was weather-beaten, 
and grizzled all over with lichens. Neg- 
lected in all niceties, it was an offence; 
preserved in all essentials, it had not that 
touch of ruin which might have redeemed 
it from vulgar dulness to the picturesque. 
To the right of the door were two tall, sad- 
looking posts, united at the top by a cross 
bar. They might have been the remains 
of a miniature gibbet, a gigantic signpost, 
or some contrivance belonging to a gym- 
nasium. Appropriate to nothing, they 
were at home here, where everything 
looked purposeless and desolate. Round 
the left corner were two carts, straggling 
out of a broken shed, the only indications 
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that this end of the lane was ealled the 
stable yard. The lane itself was the raised 
way, common in the neighbourhood, flanked 
by ditches, perilous with ruts, and giving a 
clear view over the hedges that seam the 
fen country. 

This summer noon no shadow crossed 
the broad, dusty way till two young men 
entered it at the farther end, and saun- 
tered towards the inn, in such close con- 
versation as was possible on the rough, 
sun-baked road. One of them was con- 
spicuously tall, and seemed much perplexed 
by the ruts. The other was not so tall, 
but well-knit, and he moved with a healthy 
freedom that was seldom disturbed by any 
perplexity whatever. In spite of his per- 
sonal advantages, no one talked of Philip 
Dobree as “handsome.” He had clear, 
firm features, and grey eyes; but they 
showed more character than conventional 
people care for, so those critics were quick 
to discover that while the square jaw gave 
force, it took from the regularity of his 
face, just as the rugged eyebrows contra- 
dicted the smoothness of its surface. The 
directness of his manner, too, did violence 
to their fine feelings at times. 

He had come up to Cambridge later than 
most men. During the year he had been 
there, a good property, swelled by a long 
minority, had secured him an equivalent 
show of consideration, which found decent 
disguise for its motives in his reputation 
for unusual abilities. That he was more 
bored than gratified by the overtures he 
received, he took some pains to conceal; 
but with so little success that his unsocia- 
bility would have been resented, but for 
the aforesaid fortune, which threw its veil 
of potential benefits over this worst of 
sins, and reserved a great fund of popu- 
larity for his use at pleasure. It is true he 
had not been wholly isolated, but such lik- 
ings as he had betrayed had been so queer, 
that his tastes had been much shrugged at 
by the more showy men of his own stand- 
ing; and, if there had been passage; in 
those peculiar friendships, which could 
have turned opinion in his favour, he had 
managed that they should not come to 
light; and such satisfaction as he derived 
from them was quite independent of criti- 
cism. 

His companion was a strong contrast to 
himself; it might be better said a weak 
one. Nature had reared him to a useless 
height, had got tired of him, and left him 
unfinished. Luard was indefinite. His 
eyes had a wandering look; one could 
hardiy tell how much he saw, and his strag- 
gling moustache quivered over a mouth 
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that had an uncertain expression. Luard 
had never spoken to Dobree till this morn- 
ing, just before they started from Cam- 
bridge. They had met by chance, and 
found that they were both bound for the 
same place. But he had heard a great 
deal of him, and of such sort, that he felt 
somewhat shy at first; by the time they 
reached Upware, however, he felt more at 
home with Dobree than with the people 
who had boasted of his superiority; and, 
as they came insight of the inn, he remem- 
bered several things he should have liked 
to consult him about. 

“ Well, I suppose I shall stay up at Cam- 
bridge all my time; don’t see anything 
better, do you?” 

“ That depends on your ultimate plans.” 

“ All my people have gone off early — 
consumption, or something of the sort — 
dare say I shall too, so it doesn’t signify.” 

“ You will not get on better in one place 
than another, if you have that desponding 
notion,” said Dobrec, throwing some vigour 
into his voice. “ Because the rest of your 
family have died young, it does not follow 
that you should too. You have had some 
advantage over them in climate, I be- 
lieve?” 

“Yes; West Indies —they were all 
brought up out there —I was the only one 
sent home. Went to Australia first, 
though —uncle living there — travelled 
round the world before I was nine years 
old.” 

Dobree passed over the digression. 
“Cambridge is not the place for weak 
lungs; but, as you have been tolerably 
well since you came up, I see no reason 
why you should not be able to,stay anoth- 
er year, with care; but, if you are afraid 
of it, you ought to give up soon, and leave 
befwre the mischief is done. For my part, 
I would rather come to the end at once, 
than drag on in a limp expectation of it.” 

Luard was addicted to dribbling confi- 
dence, but he shrank from a steady dis- 
cussion of himself, or indeed of any sub- 
ject that led up to a decision; so he was 
helplessly silent till he found an escape 
from this one. 

“Was told that you didn’t intend to 
stay up another term.” 

“I don’t think it will answer my pur- 
pose.” 

“Don’t see any good in the place?” he 


asked eagerly. 

“There is good in Cambridge,” Dobree 
answered quietly: “the knowledge it pro- 
fesses is there; but that I can find else- 
where. It isthe tone of the place I am 
disappointed in.” 
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“T hate it too — no constitution —can’t 
goin for rowing and that sort of thing. 
All the fellows so busy with their train- 
ing, it’s awfully dull for anyone else. As 
for me” —and he yawned —“ I’ve taken 
up reviewing — ‘ Universal Critic ’— gives 
a guinea three volumes ’’ — Dobree looked 
at him curiously — “can doit in five hours 
— have got one now—novel, Imean. By 
the bye, do you know the uniform of the 
French Mousquetaires, reign of Louis 
XV.?” 

“No, I am not up in those things.” 

“Pity! thought perhaps you might,” 
and Luard looked very much at a_ loss. 
“Meant to ask you as soon asI saw you 
to-day.” 

“Why?” 

“ Don’t see much to notice in this book. 
Must say something —author strong in 
costumes — thought if I could trip him up 
there. You've been a great deal abroad, 
haven’t you?” 

“ Several years.” 

“Then that’s why you were disappoint- 
ed with Cambridge,” suggested Luard, 
suddenly catching an idea. 

“T don’t know that that influenced my 
opinion of it much,” Dobree answered 
lazily; but noticing that Luard still looked 
for an explanation, he added, “ Indirectly, 
perhaps, it may have had something to do 
with it. If I had been living in England, 
I should have known more about it before 
I came up. The truth is, I expected to 
find more reading men among the loungers 
who are not working up for degrees.” 

Luard did not enter into this; but he 
jerked out his sympathy with an energy, 
meant to atone for its incompleteness. 
“ Great bore!” 

Dobree appreciated alike the want and 
the good-nature, and did not think it 
worth while to discuss the subject any 
further; so he dismissed it with a shrug. 
“T have but little to complain of —I am 
only disappointed in not having more 
companions of my own way of thinking.” 

“ Like our select selves! who represent 
the learning and virtue of the place by 
staying up and working in the ‘ long.’” 

This interruption was shouted by a loud 
voice from the river. Two other Cam- 
bridge men were pulling into the little 
creek, and caught sight of Dobree and 
Luard as they now turned the corner of 
the inn. 

“There’s Bordale!” exclaimed Luard, 
somewhat disturbed. 

“Yes, there is Bordale,” Dobree re- 
peated, looking amused. 

On seeing Bordale, no one who knew 
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him could help saying, “ There he is.” It 
was not that his self-assertion left much to 
announce; on the contrary, most people 
felt that his presence threw them into the 
shade; and if they suffered the eclipse with 
more than common patience, it was by no 
means owing to their sense of humiliation, 
but rather to the alleviating prospect of a 
laugh at his expense. His exterior was 
not such as a vain man would willingly 
thrust into notice; yet, to suppose that his 
obtrusiveness came from a total absence 
of vanity would be to strain the mercy of 
criticism. He certainly showed a fine dis- 
regard of appearance, as he now drew on 
a jacket over his Guernsey, leaving great 
irregularity of outline. He was in the 
habit of boasting that the Trinity Hall 
colours were select —if they were, they 
did not suit him. He hadsmall, colourless 
eyes and pouch-like cheeks, which gave 
him a droll expression, heightened in no 
small degree by his course drab hair. This 
was duly parted down the middle; but, 
rejecting all further control, it stood erect, 
and formed two tunnels over his narrow 
forehead, repeating the comic curves of 
his eyebrows, which were chronically 
raised to emphasize his own wit. 

They were laying aside their oars when 
Dobree walked to the water’s edge and 


said, “The learning, at least, seems to be 
at rest for the day.” 
“ But the virtue awfully in force ;’ 


? and 
Bordale gave a sounding sigh. “ What do 
you think but duty and friendship could 
have driven me down the river in this 
sweltering sun, straining like a convict, 
pulling for two? Too bad that; eh?” he 
added, looking facetiously at his compan- 
ion; “and discredits my training besides.” 
Then to Dobree, “ My friend here never 
held an oar till I took him in hand — hope 
to see him in the ’Varsity eight yet — 
think the pulling to-day promises well?” 
And, without waiting for an answer, or 
caring if Dobree were qualified to give it, 
he abruptly gave his friend’s name and 
college. 

The friend knew Dobree well by repu- 
tation, and coveted his acquaintance. This 
was from motives of social ambition on his 
part; but Lillingstone knew that Dobree 
chose his friends on their own merits alone, 
and it mortified him to be introduced in a 
manner which showed him to so small ad- 
vantage. If the slow inclination of his 
head, by which he acknowledged Dobree 
and acquiesced in Bordale’s account of 
himself, denied any inward disturbance, 
the quick, girlish flush which followed be- 
trayed his composure to be more the re- 
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| sult of good breeding than of natual supe- 
riority to the slight affront. He read 
Dobree’s face eagerly, to learn what effect 
Bordale’s speech had made on him; and it 
seemed that the scrutiny was satisfactory, 
for, after he sprang on the bank, he turned 
lightly on his heel, satisfied that he could 
reassert himself now. ‘The studied care- 
lessness with which he had adapted his 
shirt to the display of a rather well- 
formed throat, his dress, and bearing alto- 
gether, showed that he relied on the pre- 
possessing effect of his appearance with 
some confidence; and this was not wholly 
unfounded. But his attractiveness lay 
rather ina general grace, and in refine- 
ment of colouring, than in excellence of 
proportion; and his every movement ex- 
pressed a delicate organization, lulled by 
that lassitude of self-indulgence which 
some people attribute to sensitiveness. 

“ Before we go on.I propose that we 
have some beer,” said Bordale. 

“Beer, yes, decidedly beer,” echoed 
Lillingstone in a slower tone. And they 
all moved towards the inn. Bordale 
walked off with Dobree, as a matter of 
course, leaving Luard and Lillingstone to 
fraternize as best they might. - 

The inn parlour was furnished with 
horsehair, and enlivened by a framed 
sampler, a memorial picture worked in 
hair, a group of shell-flowers, and other 
ornaments, which, having but, little beauty 
at the beginning, had not much to fear 
from, the effects of time, and so had been 
considered good investments for an estab- 
lishment which hoped to be of long dura- 
tion. Lillingstone pushed open the creak- 
‘ing casement to see if there was anything 
pleasanter to look at outside, but there 
was not; so he turned on his elbow, and 
made a fruitless effort to be luxurious in 
the anguiar window-corner. Luard never 
penetrated farther than the doorway, 
which was too low for him: so he stood 
with his legs stretched out across the step, 
to the peril of the barmaid, who retreated, 
blushing to her elbows in the contagious 
confusion of his apologies. Bordale be- 
strode a chair opposite Dobree. “I am 
surprised to meet you here,” he said; “I 
did not know this was one of your haunts.” 

“Tt isnot generally. Iam now on my 
way to aplace where I am told I shall 
find some ferns.” 

“Reaily! I dido’t know that you—” 
Bordale began with great apparent in- 
terest. 

Dobree interrupted him. “I know very 





little about them; but a friend of mine is 
collecting the ferns of each county, and, 
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poor as the fen district is, it must be rep-| have lost all their good sayings,” said Bor- 


resented. I heard they were not diffi- 
cult to find, so I offered to get them, and 
save the time of a good botanist.” 

“Ah!” said Bordale, delighted to take 
the lead in a conversation with Dobree, 
and that before an audience, “that is a 
subject I was well up in at one time. 
Scholefield, the great swell in botany — 
Edinburgh, you know — is a great ally of 
mine. lonce joined him in a scientific 
tour in Wales. Odd fellow, very, but I 

ut up with his peculiarities for a time; 
fre made such a point of having me with 
him — wanted to consult me about a work 
he was bringing out.” Bordale noticed a 
passing expression on Dobree’s face, and 
thought he was not following him; but 
Dobree looked expectant, so he continued 
in the same patronizing tone, “I shall be 
very glad to help youif Ican. There’sa 
pretty little thing, the Lastrea Thelypteris, 
which you would pass over, most likely, if 
it was not pointed out to you.” 

“ Thanks, I think I have it on my list.” 

“ But there’s one thing,” persisted Bor- 
dale, “in which I hope you will be advised 
by me. It’s awfully hot now. Don’t 
spend your time looking for an ‘adder’s 
tongue.’ There are very few in the fens; 
they are taken as soon as they grow toa 
fair size. I can easily get you some better 
specimens; and, as everyone knows that 
it is to be found here, it doesn’t matter 
whether the identical ones you send grew 
here or not.” 

“I am afraid that would touch the in- 
tegrity of the collection.” 

“No, that wouldn’t do at all,” observed 
Lillingstone, languidly launching his voice 
into the discussion. 

Bordale affected to look over Lilling- 
stone’s opinion as quite unworthy of no- 
tice. “My young friend is very nice about 
trifles,” — and he turned superciliously to 
Dobree,— “ doesn’t like to be tripped up; 
in fact, guards his reputation like a ten- 
der flower. Almost a pun that! Would 
be a good one if he’d only drop some of 
the superfluous letters of his name.” 

Dobree was silent. He could not see 
the point of the joke. But Bordale was 
not to be put down. “Ha,ha! Have a 
habit of making. puns. The worst of it is 
that when it’s known, people are always 
expecting one to say clever things. By 
the bye, Lillingstone, what was that good 
thing I said just as westarted?” Lilling- 

stone’s mood was not favourable to his 
memory. “It’s well that Sheridan, and 
Hook, and those great swells had friends 
who exerted their memories, or we should 


I 


i 





had better be 


does? we shan’t be doin 
You’re not afraid of Brasnell, are you?” 
and Bordale went off laughing, to fetch 
the guns, which had been left at the inn 
since last week, when he and Lillingstone 
had had a day’s shooting at Soham. 





dale with some pique. 


“Seems only natural to remember a 


clever thing when you hear it,” put in 
Luard. 


“Past twelve,” said Dobree, standing 


up and looking at his watch. “ As for me, 


*m rested enough: don’t you think we 
getting on?” 


“Yes,” said Bordale, looking at the 


empty glasses; “there’s nothing more to 
wait for here. We are off pigeon slioot- 
ing ; plantation on other side of the fen.” 


“ That’s on Brasnell’s land,” said Luard; 


“you must be careful; he’s rather sharp 
on trespassers.” 


“Oh, he won't see us; and what if he 
any harm. 


Whether the necessity for “being care- 


fal” had any charm for him, it is impos- 
sible to say; but, when Bordale returned, 


t was settled that Luard should join the 


doubtful expedition, and leave Dobree to 
go for his ferns alone. 


“Two guns for three,” said Bordale 


aside to Lillingstone. 


Luard overheard it. “Oh, never mind; 
t doesn’t signify.” 
“ But it does signify,” insisted Lilling- 


stone, turning round from his place in the 
window, “when everybody knows you're 
such a good shot.” 


Dobree looked up involuntarily at Lu- 


ard; but Bordale confirmed what had 
been said by a side look. 


Then Lillingstone assured Luard that 


he did not care about shooting at all; he 
had only made it an excuse for the pull 
down the river. 
take his gun, he should be very glad; it 
was a bore even to carry it this hot day. 


In fact, if Luard would 


They all went out together, but soon 


separated. Dobree had to go up the lane 


again, while Bordale and his party turned 


down by the Burwell lode. 


“Ts this the right road?” asked Lilling- 
stone, looking towards the plantation. 

“ Short cut,” said Bordale; “strike off to 
the left, and take the chance of planks 
over the branch lodes.” As soon as Do- 


bree was out of hearing, “ There’s a man!” 
he exclaimed with a showman’s flourish 
of the hand; “has read every book of 
philosophy ever written! 
to learn in Cambridge.” 

“ Wouldn’t think so from his way of 
Luard. 


Finds nothing 


talking,” observed 
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“ Oh, he doesn’t show himself to every- 
body,” said Bordale, complacently. “ Very 
exclusive! I met him at wine soon after 
he came up. Of course we fraternized at 
once, and have been friends ever since.” 


CHAPTER II. 


Dorree retraced his steps down the 
lane by which he had come with Luard, 
and then turned to the right into another 
lane, quite as dusty and as dry. On the 
left lay Widow Gaithorne’s farm; the 
only place that looked comfortable in the 
heat. There the tiles of the newly-roofed 
stable glistened in the sun; the straw- 
yard refracted every ray of light, making 
more of them; and the bees buzzed about 
the hives, under the orchard trees, as if 
this were the pleasantest day that could 


be. : 

Dobree did not find it so pleasant. He 
soon turned to the right, through a gate 
that shut in the path to Wicken. A grove 
of aspens stood round it, and he was grate- 
ful even for the doubtful shade they af- 
forded. But this lasted only for a few 
minutes, and then he came out into the 
broad heat again. From here he could 
see his recent companions, who were al- 
ready half-way across the fen. Bordale 
was striding on in advance with an energy 
meant to inspirit his followers; they were 
plodding more slowly behind. 

As Dobree looked after him he laughed. 
“That would be a friend for Nat to con- 
sult;” and he laughed again as he pic- 
tured to himself the two together. Of 
course it was possible that they had met, 
but quite impossible that they could be 
friends. That was why he had not said 
that Scholefield was his cousin; for if 
Luard had been too absent to notice any 
variation that Bordale might have made 
in his story after such a disclosure, Lil- 
lingstone, at least, would have been keenly 
alive to it; as it was, they might never 
think of it again. 

Dobree had been left in the care of | 
Scholefield’s parents when his own father 
died, and the two had grown up together 
like brothers. They thought alike on all 
important points, so their early intimacy 
was confirmed, and many slight differ- 
ences drew them closer together. Dobree} 
was not sentimental, nor Scholefield_help- 
less; yet Dobree thought that if it had 
not been for his cousin, he might have 
turned out a worse fellow then he was; 
and Scholefield knew that without Dobree 
his dealings with the world outside would 
have been more vexatious to him than 
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Dobree was now collecting those ferns, he 
would have been indifferent to any ordi- 
nary fatigue; but not to this, for there 
was no refuge from the burning rays that 
poured down on his head, and his own 
shadow was the largest anywhere within 


sight. 

‘ie had already left Upware in the dis- 
tance, and before him, at the end of a 
long straight path, was Wicken — so he 
had been told; he could net see it, because 
the houses were hidden by a screen of pale 
green foliage. The fen on that side was 
skirted by an osier-bed, which sloped up 
to a bank of willows, and these, in their 
turn, trespassed on the fields till they 
joined some tall, disjointed-looking aspens, 
that kept up an uncertain motion, as if 
they were straying about to find rest. It 
tired Dobree tolook at them. To the 
right of these was an opening, and away 
beyond the meadow he could see the grand 
old elms as they stood staunch by the 
church that held so many tombs. They 
also made shadows over the fishponds 
close to the graveyard wall; but these he 
could not see, for they had sunk out of 
sight as their good times had passed out 
of mind. Brasnell’s farm now covered the 
site of the monastery they had belonged 
to. The old monks had known more than 
the people, and out of their knowledge had 
helped them. Now everything was new but 
the ponds, and they were preserved because 
they looked old—they were there, but 
they reflected the grave face of the church, 
and looked sad. 

To the left, at the other end of Wicken, 
was the farm belonging to Spinney Abbey; 
and beyond this, and on all sides, stretched 
the fens, intersected everywhere by canals. 
These canals are called lodes, and are at 
the same time boundary and road; for the 
chief occupation of the people is draining 
and cutting peat, which they bring back 
in barges adapted to the size of the chan- 
nel, ehees now passed the skeleton of 
one of these barges; the keel rose omin- 
ously out of the lode, bearded with the 
scum of many floods; and to his eyes it 
fitly expressed the dreariness of the place. 
The ground was black, the water was 
black; the scant pasture was sickly and 
yellow, and the cattle loathed it. This 
was the drained land; people called it the 
cultivated fen. When he looked round, he 
tried to walk faster, but his feet sank into 
the soft peat; and it clung to his boots as 
he toiled in the worn track made by the 
barge-donkeys. The bullocks found this 
loose ground more easy than the stubbly 
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when he came to the cross canal. It had 
been standing there all day, stamping the 
black peat into the water, and the lilies 
into the peat; its footmarks were filling 
slowly with ooze; and it was now lying 
down on the chain of the plank he must 
cross by. Too lazy to get out of his way, 
it watched his difficulty through half-ciosed 
lids ; till at last, after much straining and 
tugging at the chain, Dobree got over to 
the Wicken side, where there were fewer 
signs of life, and the stillness and dearth 
seemed unbearable. Here and there, it 
is true, a lonely frog stared sadly at the 
sun, and a few stray bubbles betrayed some 
crawling life below; but there was no 
movement in the rushes as they shed their 
seeds on the water, no movement in the 
lilies as they slept on its surface, no move- 
ment in the lode itself as it crept on, 
sleepy and slimy and slow. Dobree has 
not noticed that he was passing the sedge 
fen ; for the hot mud was seething in the 
sun, and the unwholesome vapour that rose 
from it was stealing over himself, carrying 
with it the weariness of the fens. Gradu- 
ally he relaxed his pace; he, too, became 
listless and slow, and was past feeling any 
reaction of pleasure, when he neared the 
cluster of cottages called after the lode. 
A number of barges covered this end of 
the canal, which was widened to receive 
them. Peat stacks were piled along the 
bank for some distance, and after this was 
a large open space, black with trodden 
peat; then a high mixed fence, over which 
appeared the chimney-tops of the cottages 
that opened on the lane, farther round to 
the left. But even here there was no one 
stirring, nor any noise to be heard. 

Then suddenly he perceived a figure 
sitting ou the ground at no great distance, 
leaning against one of the stacks. Dobree 
had overlooked it till now because it was 
on the shady side, and its clothes were the 
colour of the peat. It was refreshing to 
see a human creature, though this one 
was not very animated; but as he drew 
near it, it puzzled him. It had on fustian 
trousers and nailed boots, but over them 
a woman’s gown. Its hands rested help- 
lessly on the ground, palms upward. The 
attitude was not one of sleep, yet it gave 
no sign tiat it noticed him. A torn straw 
hat hid its averted head. His instinct 
told him there was something wrong. He 
stood still before it at a little distance; 
then the head turned slowly round, and 
showed an idiot’s gape and goitre. It was 
as if all the dreariness of the fens had 
stared at him out of one face; and he re- 
coiled from it in disgust. 
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“One of two cottages at the end of the 
lane —the first you come to,” he said 
to himself, repeating Scholefield’s words. 
They supplied some sense of companion- 
ship; and he turned away to find this cot- 


- + 

t was just round the corner. There 
was no gate before it. It had an empty, 
open look, as if it had no grief or joy, and 
no reserve; and the stunted marigolds 
that grew by the brick path were thirsty. 
The door was ajar. Dobree knocked 
lightly but heard no one moving; only 
the clock ticked in a wearied, warning 
tone. Presently he pushed the door, and 
looked. A woman lay on a bed near the 
window ; the tall clock stood at her head 
and persisted in its warning. A thin cas- 
cade of blown glass wormed its way reso- 
lutely through the picture over its face, 
imitating its dull rotation. The spring 
was bent, but that never hindered it from 
going; it only made a gap in the land- 
scape. So on it went, round and round, 
the water always rolling over the figure 
“2,” every now and then bending forward 
a little, when it would recover itself with 
a jolt and a whirr which betrayed its 
growing disorder. 

The woman was still, except her lips, 
that muttered feebly, as if they too wanted 
to keep time with the clock. Sometimes 
they would contract nervously, and stay 
apart when she had lost the beat; then 
they would begin again, muttering, and 
always trying to catch the measure. Her 
eyes wandered restlessly, but_they took no 
note of him. The white blind, drawn be- 


fore the window, made the light more — 


grievous toher. There was the close heat, 
the aridness of a sick-room deserted, the 
burden of suffering, without the care 
which mostly lightens it. A big fly buzzed 
into it, and had time to bump itself all 
round the walls, and against the hollow 
body of the clock, before Dobree knew 
that he had been heard. Then a woman 
came slowly to the step of the back door. 
She was gaunt and pinched-looking; and 
her coarse hands fidgeted in a limp way 
with her apron while she looked at 
Dobree. 

“T came to ask for some ferns, but I 
fear I am intruding;’’ and he glanced 
towards the sufferer. 

“It’s only the fever.” She had the fen 
drawl. 

“Then it is not dangerous? ” he said, 
answering her look of indifference. 

“Well, it do take off some o’ ’em roun’ 
here most every year; I don’t think this 
un ’ll git up from it,” and she suspended 
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the action of the apron to take an apa- 
thetic look towards the bed. 

“The place must be unhealthy.” 

* Handy to git up o’ the mornin’. The 
men are down in fen by three o’clock this 
weather. Must put up wi’ snmmat in 
every place.” 

“ But this is too close to the marsh. 

“ There’s many that says the same; but 
there — it’s the will o’ God, and it’s waste 
o’ talk to wonder about that. But I don’t 
mind what you was a-wantin’,” and she 
put down her apron impatiently, “ for 
there’s a large gatherin’ o’ beans, and they 
takes a lengthy time to shell.” 

“Tam told you sell ferns, and I want to 
know if you have any in the house now.” 

“ There may be, and there mayn’t.” 

“Tf you have, I should like to see them,” 
he said, suppressing some impatience in his 
turn. 

“T don’t know nothin’! I’ve only come 
to mind the place while Lister’s away.” 
She stopped, as if to think; but nothing 
came of it, and presently she turned, as if 
she was going away. 

“Most likely I have come to the wrong 
cottage.” 

“ Like enough, but there’s no one herea- 
bouts as minds such things.” 

“ Which is the way into the village ? ” 

“Up street? Why,” and she looked 
vaguely round, “ye go up the lane as far 
as Copley’s corner, then ye turn down, as 
far as Stannard’s yard.” 

“Thanks; is there no straighter road?” 

“Yes, sure-ly; if ye’re minded to go 
straight, ye’ve only to go back to the 
stacks, and keep along the bank. Ye’ll see 
the church when ye come to ’t.” 

She returned to her sheliing of beans, 
and left Dobree standing on the threshold, 
looking at the meaningless face of the sick 
woman, listening to the empty tone of the 
elock. This followed him as he went back 
over the bricks; and, as he paused at the 
gate, it reached him even there ; it seemed 
the voice of the solitude, warning, com- 
plaining, never resting. 

He took the path the woman had recom- 
mended, a high embankment like a sea- 
wall. It was at an angle with that by 
which he had come, with much the same 
outlook, and quite the same heat. Up- 
ware looked from Wicken as Wicken had 
looked from Upware, but it was easier to 
recognize ; for the tall engine chimney, 
that rose from among its colourless houses, 
seemed as if it had been planted in the 
irregular heap to mark its place. 

Before Dobree had gone half-way to the 
church, he turned iato a side-path on the 
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left. “If not the nearest way, at least the 
lanes would be pleasanter than: this,” he 
said: and he was just getting over a stile 
into a corn-field, when he thought he heard 
sounds of moaning in a brokeu shed close 
to the hedge. 

‘It was a neglected hovel, with tufts of 
gras3 growing out of the holes in the 
thatch. He stopped and listened: “ Per- 
haps he ought. to go back and see what 
was the matter, but most likely it was 
nothing extraordinary; disease and mis- 
ery seemed natural conditions of the 
fen: why should he seek out any more of 
them ? — it was no business of his.” But 
while he was still saying this to himself, 
he re-crossed the stile, and was going re- 
luctantly round the shed, when some one 
crept out stealthily, and a gruff voice be- - 
hind him said, — 

“ Listenin’ don’t go wi’ fine clothes.” 

“TI thought I heard groans as if some 
one was ill,” said Dobree as he turned, and 
went towards an old man who had come to 
the farther corner of the shed. When 
Dobree drew near him, he shut the door, 
and stood before it. He had a grizzled 
beard of some days’ growth, and looked 
haggard. A few straws straggled from the 
pitchfork he held in his hand; he planted 
this firmly in the ground, and folded his 
hand on the top of it, as he took his stand 
before the door, eyeing Dobree with evi- 
dent suspicion. 

“ Well, and if there was some one took 
bad, is that any call for pryin’?” 

“ Certainly, if I could be of any use.’’ 

“If that’s all yer a-thinkin’ about, ye 
may get "bout yer business; for what ye 
heeard was only me — for I'm sore 
troubled with the rheumatics: and, when 
I moves ” and he pressed down his 
trembling hand over his corduroys, with 
an expression of great suffering. 

“Well, I’m glad it’s no worse;” and 
Dobree moved on, though he was not sat- 
isfied. 

“Is this the way into the village?” 

“ Hinderway,” the old man answered, 
flinging his thumb over his right shoulder 
in the direction of the church, with an 
alacrity that cast some doubt on the 
“ rheumatics.” 

Dobree had not gone many steps before 
he heard a shrill voice calling after him. 
“Tsay, Mister,” and he turned to see a 
small boy in dust and fustian. 

“Grandfeyther says ye must go arter- 
way!” and, making the characteristic sign 
over his left shoulder, he scuffled back to 
the shed. 

Dobree had already taken his own way; 
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this soon brought him to another stile, 
which he got over; and a flutter of white 
feathers on a stagnant pool announced his 
arrival on the high road. 

That at least was something gained; 
and he walked briskly down the “street.” 
This passed along the side of a large open 
green. At one corner was an enormous 
oak; the grass round it was worn away, 
showing it to be the meeting place of 
merry feet, which were now swinging un- 
easily from the school benches, bringing 
down on their owners many reproofs. 

It was quiet under tke old oak-tree now, 
save for the buzzing gossip of three old 
men, who sat in a corner of the crooked 
seat, and were wise at the expense of their 
neighbours. 

The houses stood round in a half-square ; 
their plaster fronts, coloured a pale yellow, 
looked soft and rich under the wide eaves, 
and were made still darker by a row of: 
horse-chestnut trees, which extended the 
whole length of the buildings. This sultry 
weather had tempted the wives to leave 
their usual work, and sit outside; so the 
long, broad shade was alive with parti- 
coloured groups of women, sewing, talk- 
ing, and dancing ehildren; all the faces 
were glad with the sense of summer holi- 
day. Beyond this, were the sheds with 
newly painted carts standing out to dry ; 
and, last of all, the blacksmith’s shop. 

Here stood, leaning in the doorway, a 
still figure — so still as to be hardly notice- 
able; but Dobree, quick-sighted after his 
late disgust, recognized another idiot — 
and that tainted the sweetness of the scene 
for him. 

He passed on quickly, till he had crossed 
another green like the first; and then the 
houses closed in to the road on each side 
of the way. 

A little farther on he saw a knot of 
people in the middle of the road, before 
the ruins of a building half pulled down. 
This was a good sight to Dobree — “ most 
likely they would help him to the ferns” 
— for till now, he had not met any one he 
thought it worth while to ask about them ; 
and he had not ventured to disturb the 
dwellers — if there were any — in the syc- 
amore-shaded farm he had just passed on 
the left-hand side. So he stopped just out 
of earshot of the8e people; feigning an 
unnatural interest in a patch of dusty po- 
tatoes, till their conversation should come 
to an end. 

The young man in the bath chair was 
evidently a parson —fair, and worn-look- 
ing. He spoke with difficulty, but his 
eyes were bright with an eagerness which 
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was sad to see. His sister’s strength was 
not wasted by such excitement. She stood 
at his side, critically watching the effect 
of his eagerness on Treen the builder. 

“This enthusiasm might spoil his bar- 
gain,” Miss Porteous thought; for he was 
arguing in favour of some pet plan to im- 
prove the almshouses; and he was anxious 
to have it finished while he yet had a voice 
in the matter, because the parish was 
striving to be economical in some way that 
was vexatious to the pensioners. 

When he became aware of the stranger, 
he pointed him out to his sister; and Do- 
bree, seeing that a favourable moment had 
come, hurried towards them. 

He told his object in coming to Wicken 
— his experience of the people — and his 
circuitous walk into the village. 

“ That must have been Martha Lister,” 
said Miss Porteous aside to her brother, 
after she had expressed the due proportion 
of conventional sympathy with Dobree; for 
the woman had sent him more than a mile 
out of his way. 

“ Yes, indeed!” exclaimed Mr. Porteous, 
with an impatient movement, as he thought 
of Mrs. Lister, under her care. “It is 
nearly a week since either of us were down 
there, and we really must try —” but he 
interrupted himself to attend to Dobree. 

“He had gone to the wrong cottage. 
The one he was looking for was next door; 
but it stood back from the road, and had a 
hedge in front. Reade was the name of 
the people who lived there.” 

Dobree asked the shortest way back to 
it. 
That sounded rather intricate; and it 
occurred ‘to Miss Porteous that she had 
some parish duties that obliged her to go 
into that neighbourhood. She would show 
him the way herself. . 

Mr. Porteous looked good-naturedly glad 
when she offered this; for, as he after- 
wards contended, in spite of his sister’s op- 
position, “there was something very pre- 
possessing about the man.” 

“ Would he not rest at the Parsonage 
before he went on?” 

Dobree regretted that he was obliged to 
be back in Cambridge before seven o’clock, 
if possible; so, after some exchange of 
pleasant assurances, they went off at once. 

Mr. Porteous beckoned back his sister. 
“If you had the ‘ Cattle Plague * Caution 
we put aside for Widow Gaithorne, you 
might find some one going across fen to- 
night who would take it to her.” 

iss Porteous tapped the packet she held 
in her left hand with her forefinger lightly, © 
and looked at him intelligently. On the 
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top of it was the “Caution,” — heading 
many small duties. Then she led the way 
down a narrow path between two garden 
fences. 

She was neither pretty nor ugly; her 
features matched each other and her skin, 
which was of a serviceable sallow. A pat- 
tern of neatness about the throat and 
wrists ; in fact, correct in everything, she 
was the “clergyman’s sister.” Her man- 
ners were stiff, and her ready sympathy 
with other people’s affairs lost its agreea- 
ile flavour in the professional, twang that 
pervaded it. 

As they. turned into the wider lane, and 
she began to do the honours of Wicken to 
Dobree, he felt a dim suspicion that he, in 
his turn, had become a “duty;” and the 
eighteen miles’ walk on this hot July day 
had so reduced his vanity, that it did not 
assert itself to dispute it. However that 
might be, it was a great effort for him to 
talk, the subject too was disagreeable to 
him, for he had taken a strong dislike to 
the fens. So, by the time she had ex- 

lained to him that Wicken was like an 
island in them, with no thoroughfare, for 
the Soham road led only to a farm in High 
Fen; that the misery he had seen had 
given him a true notion of the state of the 
people — of those, at least, who were 
really engaged in fen-work; and though 
he had exerted himself to show a civil in- 
terest in it all, he was quite oppressed by 
the stagnation of the place, and his own 
weariness of it. 

When they had gone some distance, and 
there had been a pause, he described the 
strange manner of the old man at the shed. 
Miss Porteous grew very attentive, ques- 
tioned him minutely about it, and then be- 
came thoughtful. “I think Ican guess the 
secret of this,” she said presently; then in 
a brisker tone, “and we ought to look into 
it at once, but there is always so much to 
be done, especially since my poor brother 
is ill.” And she stopped before a little 
gate, while she looked doubtfully at Do- 
bree. “I do not think you are likely to 
lose your way now. You must follow this 
path as far as it goes. Then turn to your 
left down the lane that opens on the fens 
—you can hardly mistake the cottage 
now.” 

“No;” he was sure he was all right; he 
thanked her, and was afraid he had taken 
too much of ser time. 

She was eager to remind him that she 
had been “obliged to come so far. And 
besides,” she added, with a self-conscious 
smnile and stiff little bow, “I think your 
misfortune, will have given us an insight 
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into something important for us to know; ” 
and she disappeared into the house. 

Now Dobree would not have to talk any 
more. The way, too, was not so much ex- 
posed, for the trees met over the narrow 
bridle-path. This soon ended in Lode 
Lane, and he had not many steps to go be- 
fore he came to the Reades’ cottage. 

It was secluded from its neighbour’s by 
an alder hedge that ran between the two 
gardens. This was so high and ragged 
that it cast broken shadows over the 
thatched roof; and, uniting with the briar 
fence in front and the elm-bank on the 
other side, held the cottage quite secret in 
a delicious nest of green. For the white 
bindweed crept all over the fence, losing 
itself among the roses, hanging its clear 
bells round the alder trunks, running in 
and out through the branches, and twining 
itself with everything, till at last it dare 
to mingle with the honeysuckle over the 
window. That the honeysuckle was an 
object of chief care, was betrayed by sun- 
dry pieces of red wool which held it against 
the wall. It left flickering lights on the 
casement, and made pleasant shelter for 
the thrushes’ cage that hung on a nail in 
the corner. Bunt even.the bindweed did 
not touch the pale lilies, as they stood 
stately by the door, holding a crown of 
light over the rich, sweet flowers that riot- 
ed in the dampness below. 

The cottage itself was old and weather- 
beaten; but the seams in its grey thatch 
were hidden by clematis and ivy that 
climbed all over it, peeping under the 
eaves, and playing in its queer corners, till 
it looked like a cluster of buds and nests 
and glistening leaves — a mysterious home 
for spiders and lithe creeping things, which 
were now buzzing about in the sunshine. 

As Dobree turned the gate on its one 
hinge, he saw this happy look of freedom, 
and it was a relief. 

The door was shut, and he knocked, but 
no one auswered. It was the stillness of a 
house deserted. As he pulled the leather 
thong that raised the latch he saw the door 
key, which had been left in a hole in the 
corner; but “it was a long walk to take a 
second time: before he went away he 
would go round and see if he could find 
anyone.” So, stooping under the eaves, 
and slipping on the green stones, he made 
his way to the back of the house. Here 
the bushes grew high under the bent or- 
chard trees, and hid the sweet thyme and 
lavender that bordered the path to. the 
bee-hives. Openings in the branches 
showed glimpses of the fen beyond; but 
there was no one to be seen. 
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He was very thirsty. He took a cup 
which had been left on the window-sill and 
went back to the well. Itstoodin a corner 
under the elms, and was made dark by a 
thick roof of ivy, which extended its shade 
over a low, worm-eaten bench that faced 
the house. ; 

After he had drunk some water, Dobree 
sat down here, and leaned against the thick 
leaves, glad to rest. 

Here everything was in direct contrast 
to the fens. Nature was generous, and the 
slight guidance was done with a loving, if 
an untutored, hand. There, silence was 
unspoken pain. Here, it was glad life, just 
audible in the suppressed humming of the 
insects, the soft twittering of the birds, 
and all squnds of low breath and gentle 
movement: that were seldom disturbed. 
Dobree did not mean to stay there long: 
he said so to himself more than once; but, 
overcome by the heat and fatigue, he yield- 
ed to the soothing influences of the place, 
and presently he fell asleep, lulled by the 
half light, the low’ voices, and the heavy 
scent of flowers. 

He had been unconscious some time, 
when he was startled by a slight pressure 
on his shoulder and a softness against his 
cheek. When he moved, it was hastily 
withdrawn, and He heard a rustling in the 
leaves behind him. He roused himself to 
see who it was, but there was no one 
near, 

Then he stood up, and looked round the 
ivy, but he saw no sign of anyone, and sat 
down again. Just then he was attracted 
by the gleam of some bright steel knitting- 
needles, glancing in the sun. They be- 
longed to an unfinished stocking, which 
had been thrown down in disorder. He 
eonsidered it for a moment, somewhat 
puzzled, then picked up the nearest needle, 
and was using this to hook up the work 
that lay almost beyond his reach, when he 
became conscious that two bright eyes 
were looking down upon him from the ivy 
leaves with a vivacity, an intensity of fun, 
quite contagious. He let go the stocking, 
and reached down a fluffy kitten from a 
shelf he had not noticed before, and which 
evidently had been the unsafe resting-place 
of the knitting. It was a tiny spoiled pet, 
that refused alike to be still or unnoticed. 
It escaped again into the ivy, and held up 
its paw defiantly, as it eluded his efforts to 
catch it. Then, when he was tired, it came 
of its own accord and settled down on his 
sleeve, purrigg with a satisfaction quite at 
variance with its former shyness; and if, 
while Dobree sat watching its graceful 
movementa, he allowed his thoughts to 
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wander back to the knitting, it took noth 
ing from his sense of home rest. f 
his he carried with him as he set aut 
on his return; and though the dulnesg 
was the same as before, it did not seem-sa 
hopeless. The fixed stare of the fens had 
oppressed him as a spectacle of slow death ; 
but now, this secret home suggested life 
and beauty, and, simple as it was, it 
changed his dreary mood into a pleasant 
dreaminess. As he plodded on by the 
canal, not looking beyond the path, not 
caring to think, the dark water bearing 
fair lilies seemed a fit emblem of this life 
in death; so his interest fastened on it, 
and he grew curious of what might be be- 
neath the surface, and then he laughed, 
knowing it was a drain. Perhaps there 
was some touch of satire at more fine re- 
search, that brings to light few pleasant 
things, and oftener nothing — but all was, 
lazy dreaming, nothipg thought. As. he 
came to the cross canal he paused, and, 
looking over the lode tawards the sedge 
fen, it occurred to him that he had paid 
but little attention to this curiosity. When 
he first stopped, the water was shadowless, 
save for his own figure reflected dimly; 
but while he stood there, there came an- 
other shadow that blended with his, then 
stood alone. He had not heard any foot- 
es. because the peat deadened the sound, 
and he had been too absent to notice that 
anyone was walking by the side lode. 

This reflection showed a woman’s figure 
bent under a large wheat-sheaf, which she 
carried on her head anid supported with 
one hand. Some drapery hanging from 
the corn fell over her left shoulder, and 
blotted out ber hand, which was firmly, 
planted on her hip. Slight ripples in the 
outline suggested a heavy garment drawn 
into close folds. 

A certain grace in this dark caryatide 
kept Dobree looking at it, rather than at 
the real woman. “ The fen people were 
coarse; the charm would be dispelled.” 
But when he did look at her, he found 
that he had judged too hastily. 

Her coarse gown was weather-stained, 
and as it wound round her, shapeless.in 
itself, hiding her shape, it shrouded her in 
sombre hues of brown, making her seem 
one with the soil; just as the heavy spirit . 
of the fens had settled upon her, and stul- 
tified her life. Great rolls of hair strug: 
gled from beneath the canvas cloth +-that 
bound the bundle on her head. This, too, 
was brown, but intense in shadow, soft in 
fitful lights, as it mixed with the wheat 
ears and poppies that strayed down ber 





neck. Pressed by the weight above, it 
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stood in a coil over her low wide forehead, 
making her fine features seem more fine. 
Her beauty would have shown in painful 
contrast to the work she did, had not its 
calm expressed less of endurance than of 
apathy. 

She had had no motive in stopping, only 
the instinct common to animals, to stare in 
the direction in which they see others 
staring. She looked into the lode as Do- 
bree had done, and, like him, saw nothing. 
His knowledge and her ignorance met. 
When she found that she had thrust her- 
self under the notice of the stranger, she 
looked up at him and turned away. Her 
eyes were clear and blue, with a shadow 
in them; and Dobe noticed especially 
the tirm line of her mouth, which might 
have been so passionate and was so re- 

osed. She passed away from him silent- 
y, as the shadow had come, and he walked 
on as before. 


CHAPTER IiIt. 


Tue young woman whom Dobree had 
just met was on her way to Wicken. After 
she left him, she had not gone far before 
she saw three men running along the bank 
that led from Brasnell’s farm to the lode 
lane; and in another minute young Bras- 
nell ran out of the plantation in pursuit 
of them. She recognized by their dress 
that they were Cambridge “young gen- 
tlemen.” It was Bordale’s party that had 
been caught trespassing. They were all 
some distance apart; Bordale first, then 
Luard. As they drew nearer she could 
hear what they said. 

“Come on; you're awfully slow,” Bor- 
dale called out to Luard, who lagged be- 
hind, waiting for Lillingstone. “Come 
on; he’s all right; he’s taken a short 
cut;” as Lillingstone struck across the 
fen, making for the main lode. 

Luard looked back again hastily, took 
= for granted, and soon outstripped Bor- 

ale. 

The girl did not see where they went: 
she had no eyes but for Lillingstone. 
“Surely,” she thought, “he can’t know 
where he’s going to.” 

No; that was plain, for when he came 
to the little cross-iode he stopped sudden- 
ly, and looked back. Brasnell was gain- 
ing on him, so he took the leap; but his 
hesitation had spoiled it, and he came 
dowh just inside the bank, bringing away 
gome of the peat in his fall. 

Brasnell came up to the edge a minute 
after. , 

“Your name and college,” he demanded, 
in a loud voice. 
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Lillingstone did not answer. He tried 
to scramble up the side, but the bog gave 
way under his weight, and he was soon 
up to the middle in water. Brasnell 
watched his efforts with a grin, and his 
face glowed with sunburn and vindictive- 
ness, as he stood with arms folded and 
legs astride, repeating his question. 

Lillingstone felt that if he struggled he 
would sink rapidly, so he planted his arms 
as firmly as he could on the bank, and 
waited to gain strength. 

He now turned his head round, and 
looked up at Brasnell with a sneer of 
haughty contempt. “Supposing that you 
were to give me the name of yours?” 

This had reference to Brasuell’s blue 
cricketing cap, which was perched impu- 
dently over his eyes. His habit of adopt- 
ing college colours, to which he had no 
right, was one of the snobbish tricks 
which had already brought him into dis- 
repute in Cambridge. He said nothing; 
but he had the satisfaction of seeing that 
Lillingstone was sinking lower. 

The girl had thrown down her bundle, 
and run to the place. She looked at 
Brasnell with surprise; but he knew the 
danger as well as they did, and had begun 
to move off. 

“ Aren’t you going to help the gentle- 
man?” she called out after him. 

“Not I, if he can’t answer a civil ques- 
tion,” he said over his shoulder as he in- 
creased his pace. 

Lillingstone made one more desperate 
effort to get on the bank, but he only 
sank lower. 

The girl looked on, trembling with 
fright. ‘ Please, sir, keep quiet; it’s such 
dangerous ground there!” 

“If I could. only get a footing,” he 
gasped out, looking helplessly about 
him. 

The girl seemed to have a bright idea. 
“Don’t move one bit. I'll be back ina 
minute.” 

Lillingstone looked after her in surprise 
as she ran away; but he understood when 
he saw her pick up her bundle of wheat, 
and bring it towards him. He had man- 
aged to alter his position a little, and was 
now supporting himself by his two elbows 
on the bank, for he realized that it was 
“ dangerous ground,” and he hardly dared 
to breathe. 

“ That idea of yours will be the saving 
of me!” he exclaimed, as she put the 
wheat down before him. Ha reached out 
his hand towards it. 

“No. You keep still. I'll sink it end- 
ways by the side of you; and when it 
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touches the bottom, you'll take hold of it, 
and ease yourself up a little at a time.” 

Lillingstone watched her as she lowered 
it gently into the black water of the lode. 

“Now you mustn’t be too quick,” she 
said, as she let it go; “and when you've 
got it well under you, I’ll be ready to give 
you a band.” 

It now stood more than two feet above 
the surface. 

She looked on a moment to see that he 
followed her instructions; and, while he 
was slowly pressing down the dry straw 
beneath him, she worked at the peat with 
her feet, to increase an unevenness that 
was there already. Then she knelt down, 
pressing her knees against it for support. 

“Yeu’re sure you’ve got a good hold 
now ?” 

“Yes: but I’m not so sure that I shall 
be able to scramble up this soft stuff.” 

“I’m here to help you, if you'll take hold 
of my hands.” 

* But I should pull you in.” 

“I’m not afraid for myself, if you'll only 
do the best you can, and tell me when 
you're ready. I’m stronger than you 
think,’’ she added, seeing that Lillingstone 
still hesitated a little. 

He looked round, and saw that was the 
only thing for him to do; so he accepted 
the risk, and in a minute more he was on 
firm ground. : 

They both stood silent for a moment. 
The girl’s face was bright with excitement; 
and Lillingstone uoticed her beauty now 
for the first time. She turned her face 
away as he looked at her, for she felt so 
thankful —it was an effort for her not to 
cry. She would have been glad to go on 
without any more speaking, but Lilling- 
stone’s gratitude soon found expression in 
words; and their warmth was not lessened, 
perhaps, by his admiration of her. ; 

“ Qu, don’t thank me so much,” she said, 
interrupting him; “I’m only 80 glad that 
I was coming by just then; and as for my 
gleaning, you mustn’t be so sorry for that. 
It’s true it’s gone, but it’s been useful.” 

Lillingstone said no more for the pres- 
ent; but he wag thinking of asking her 
where she lived, when the prospect of the 
second walk reminded him of his return 
now. He looked down at his clothes, all 
mud-stained and black, and laughed, in 
spite of the dilemma he wasin. = 

“I can’t go to Cambridge in this plight, 
can 1?” - 

“Not exactly,” she answered, smiling a 
little shyly at his appearance. Then she 
said quickly, and with heightened coldur, 
“If you're not in a great hurry, I could 
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wash them for you —our cottage is close 


“T should be thankful to avail myself of 
your offer, but I don’t like to add anything 
to the trouble I have given you to-day.” 

“Then if you'll please come on, sir,” she 
said, passing over this, and moving for- 
ward a step or two—“for they'll take 
some time to dry.” And they walked 
on. 

While she was speaking, a lad had come 
on to the towing-path from Wicken. 

“Do you think that- boy would take a 
note to Upware for me?” said Liiling- 
stone; “I was with two friends when we 
were overtaken by that fellow.” 

The girl smiled derisively when he spoke 
of “his friends.” 

“Of course he would,” she said; “he 
must be going there now; this is the road 
toit. Ithink your friends are safe enough, 
if you’re in trouble about them —they 
seemed to know the country better than 
you, sir.” 

Lillingstone did not appear to notice the 
doubt thrown upon his friends; he was 
taking paper after paper from his pockets, 
but they were all soaked through. At 
last he took out some tablets. “That's a 
wonder,” he muttered to himself, as he 
opened them, and began at once a note to 
Bordale. 

“T’ll go on and make a fire,” the girl 
said, as Lillingstone walked more slowly 
while he was writing. “If you'll follow 
straight on till you come to the stacks, 
then turn to the left, aud it’s the second 
cottage you come to up the lane.” 

“Thank you,” said Lillingstone, as court- 
eously asif she had been of his own-rank; 
“I shall not be long in following you.” 
He looked up from his writing more than 
once, before she was out of sight, for he 
was struck by the unusual dignity of her 
carriage. 

“Can you take a note for me to Up- 
ware ?” he asked, when the boy caine up. 

“I’m a-takin’ one there a’ready,” he said, 
holding out a large official-looking paper 
addressed to Mrs. Gaitborne. 

“T want you to go to the ign ‘ Five miles 
from anywhere,’ near the ferry. You 
know ?” 

The boy admitted slowly that he did 
know; he was staring in open-mouth aston- 
ishment at the state of Lillingstone’s 
clothes. . 

* Well, you'll be quick: and be sure to 
give this to Mrs. Watson.” 

The boy’s expression was not very as- 
suring, but the sight of a shilling quickened 
his intelligence, aud he went off at a pace 
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which gave Lillingstone some hope that 
the following note would be delivered : — 


** Dear Borpate, —I took what I thought a 
short cut across the fen, but there was no path, 
po I had to jump the lode. I missed it, got 4 


ducking, and am now on my way to a cottage to 
get my 7 dried. Don’t wait for me — shall 
get back to Ca 


mbridge towards the evening.”’ 


From Good Words, 
PAGANINI. P 


BY REV. H. HAWEIS. 


Wao is this man who rises up suddenly 
in the world of music, and whose fame 
passes with the brightness and rapidity 
of a meteor through the civilized world; 
who at the moment when Baillot, Spohr, 
Rode, and Lafont seemed to have explored 
the heights and depths of the violin, 
opened up new vistas full of strange, un- 

aralleled mysteries, and gave us oo 
nto a hell, purgatory, and paradise be- 
yond the dreams even of Dante — whose 
gaunt and supernatural figure startled 
and fascinated the*crowds that thronged 
about him, a solitary man amongst men, 
but so unlike them, that he seemed to be- 
long to another race, and to discourse in 
the weird music of another world — who 
bowed to none, yet was idolized by all — 
Whose engagements were negotiated by 
kings and ministers —who could spurn 
the prayers of princes and grand duchesses, 
and yet received honour at their hands, 
and was alternately decorated by the Pope, 
and anathematized by the clergy :; — who 
was this exceptional being reigning su- 
preme for forty years without a rival over 
the conflicting schools of Italy, Germany, 
and France, at whose approach the great- 
est masters confessed themselves van- 
quished — who, although he set the fash- 
ions, infected whole populations, invented 
a new school yet in his ownpeculiar great- 
ness had no masters, no equals, and has 
left no foliowers? | This man, who has 
stamped so indelible an impression of 
himself upon the musical world, whilst his 
name will survive as the synonym of won- 
der and mystery to the remote ages — this 
Hercules of the Violin was Nicoto Pac- 
ANINI. 

In the early days of his boyhood were 
probably laid the seeds of that idiosyncra- 
sy of temperature which became at once 
the glory and the curse of his life. Little 
as we know about the human brain, it is 
tolerably certain that its particles move in 
physical grooves -end acquire methodical 
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atrangements, which correspond to what 
we call mental qualities and states of 
mind. . Illness may perpetuate some, and 
modify others. Great severity may havea 
similar effect; recurrent outward action, 
for instance, may create intense propensity 
in certain directions, and thus impart the 
perseverance of mania to inward disposi- 
tions; the nervous system at the same 
time, if it does not break down, becomes 
over developed, and is then endowed with 
an almost supernatural sensibility. Some- 
thing of this kind appears to have been the 
case with Paganini; he was by nature 
very delicate. At four years old he was 
nearly buried alive, he lay a whole day in 
a state of catalepsy, and was already placed 
in his shroud, when he revived, but with 
@ nervous. system which from that time 
forward showed signs of a strange and un- 
natural susceptibility. By his own vem- 
perament, as soon as he could hold the 
violin he was urged to an intense and dan- 
gerous application — for the least fault he 
was severely beaten by his father, which 
seemed only to increase an ardour which 
should, for his own sake, have been rather 
moderated. Precocity was still further 
forced on by starvation. Had it not been 
for his mother he might never have sur- 
vived this brutal treatinent. We shall see 
by-and-by how lovingly he remembered 
her in the midst of his triumphs. 

Paganini was born at Genoa on the 18th 
February, 1784. After exhausting his 
father’s instruction, he was taken in hand 
by Signor Servetto, of the Genoese the- 
atre; then Giacomo Costa, chapel master, 
taught him, and the child was often seen 
playing in the Genoese churches on a vio- 
lin almost as large as himself; but, like 
Mozart before him, and Mendelssohn after 
him, Nicolo was the despair of his masters, 
who were in turn angry with his innova- 
tions, and astonished at his precocious fa- 
¢ility. In his ninth year he appeared at a 
concert, and electrified every one with 
variations on the French air, Za Carmag- 
nole. This triumph impelled his avaricious 
father to discover some one who could 
further teach him; the yeung talent was 
to be pressed and squeezed to its utmost 
limit, - order to produce the golden har- 
vest. 

At Parma lived the celebrated musician 
Rolla. To Rolla was the boy taken, but 
Rolla was ill. Whilst waiting in the ante- 
room little Nicolo took up a violin, and 
played off at sight some difficult music 
which he found lying on the table. The 
invalid composer raised himself on his bed 
to listen, ard eagerly inquired who the 
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great master was who had arrived, and 
was playing in his anteroom? “A mere 
lad! — impossible!” but on Paganini’s 
making his appearance as an humble pupil, 
Rolla at once told him that he could teach 
him nothing. Thence to Paér, who was 

lad to make his difficult charge over to 

thiretti, and this master gave him three 
lessons a week in harmony and counter- 
point. It is not clear that this extraordi- 
nary genius owed much more to anyone but 
himself —his indomitable perseverance 
and his incessant study. His method is to 
be noted. For ten or twelve hours he 
would try passages over and oVer again in 
different ways with such absorption and 
intensity, that at nightfall he would sink 
into utter prostration through excessive 
exhaustion and fatigue. Though delicate, 
like Mendelssohn, he ate at times raven- 
ously, and slept soundly. When about ten 
he wrote twenty-four fugues, and soon 
afterwards composed some violin music, 
of such difficulty, that he was unable at 
first to play it, until incessant practice 
gave him the mastery. 

In 1797, Paganini, being then thirteen 
years old, made his first professional tour, 
but not as a free agent. His father’ took 
him through the chief towns of Lombardy, 
and not unnaturally prescribed the task 


and pocketed the proceeds. But the young 
neck was’ already beginning to chafe 
against the yoke. In 1798 he escaped, 
with his father’s tardy consent, to Lucca, 
where a musical festival in honour of St. 


Martin was going on. He there gave fre- 
quent concerts, and was everywhere met 
with applause, and, what was more to the 
purpose, with money. Surrounded by 
men of inferior talents, a mere inexperi- 
enced youth, without education, without 
knowledge of the world, with nothing but 
ambition and his supreme musical genius, 
he now broke wildly away from all wise 
restraints, and avenged himself upon his 
father’s severity by many youthful ex- 
cesses. He gambled —he lost —he was 
duped by his companions; but he made 
money so fast, that he soon owned about 
£1,000. It is pleasant to think that he at 
once thought of giving some of this to his 
father and mother; it is unpleasant to re- 
cord that his father claimed, and eventually 
got, almost the whole sum from him. But 
it did not much matter now, for everything 
seemed literally to turn into gold beneath 
those marvellous fingers, and bad luck 
proved nearly as profitable to him as good. 

By the time he had reached seventeen, 
Paganini was a confirmed gambler. He 
had little left but his Stradiuarius violin, 
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and this he was on the point of selling te 
a certain prince, who had offered him £80, 
a large sum at the beginning of this cen- 
tury even for a Stradiuarius. Times have 
changed, and in these latter days we think 
nothing of giving £300 for a genuine in- 
strument of the first class. But the reck- 
less youth determined to make a last stand 
for his violin. “Jewels, watch, rings, 
brooches,” to use his own words, “I had 
disposed of all—my 380 francs were re- 
duced to 3. With this small remains of 
my capital I played, and won 160 francs! 
This amount saved my violin, and restored 
my affairs. From that time,” he adds, “I 
abjured gaming, to which I had sacrificed a 
part of my youth, convinced that a game- 
ster is an object of contempt to all well- 
regulated minds.” The violin he narrowly 
missed losing was given him by Pasini the 
painter, who on one occasion brought him 
a concerto of extraordinary difficulty to 
read at first sight, and placing a fine 
Stradiuarius ‘in his hands, said, “This in- 
strument shall be yours if you can play 
that concerto at first sight in a masterly 
manner.” “If that is the ca-e,” replied 
Paganini, “ you may bid adieu to it;” and 
playing it off at once, he retained the vio- 
lin. Easy come—easy go. Some years 
later, at Leghorn, being again in great 
straits, he was obliged to part, for a time 
at least, with this same Stradiuarius ; but 
this disaster was the ouly means of pro- 
curing him the favourite Guarnerius, upon 
which he ever afterwards played. In -his 
need, Monsieur Livron, a distinguished 
amateur, lent him this splendid instrument, 
and was so enraptured by his playing, that 
he exclaimed, “ Never will I profane the 
strings that your fingers have touched. It 
isto you that my violin belongs.” This 
violin is still shown at Genoa under a glass 
case. 

At the age of seventeen Paganini ap- 
pears to have been eitirely his own master 
— weak in health, nervous, irritable, and 
excitable ; his wild and irregular habits and 
pursuits were, at this critical age, threaten- 
ing to hurry him to an early grave, when 
an event occurred which, although but too 
characteristic of the looseness of Italian 
manners, probably saved his life. 

Suddenly, in the midst of new discover- 
ies and unexampled successes, Paganini 
ceased to play the violin. He retired into 
the depths of the country, and devoted 
himself for three years to agricultural pur- 
suits, and to the society of a lady of rank 
who had carried bim off to her Tuscan 
estate, and to the guitar. With the sole 
exception of the late Regondi, no such 
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genius has ever been concentrated upon 
this limited and effeminate instrument. 
But the lady’s taste ran that way, and the 
great violinist lavished for a time the 
whole force of his originality and skill 
upon the light guitar. He wrote music 
for it, and imitated it on the violin, but 
seldom touched it in after life until quite 
the close, although, as we shall presently 
sce, he was able to produce a prodigious 
effect upon it when he chose. These years 
of country life and leisure, during which 
he was delivered from the pressure of 
crowds, the excitement of public perform- 
ances, and, most of all, the grinding anxi- 
eties of life, had the effect of bracing him 
up in health, and prepared him for that 
reaction towards intense study and ex- 
hausting toil which left him without a 
rival — the first violinist in the world. 

In 1804 he returned to Genoa, where he 
seems, amongst other things, to have given 
lessons to a young girl of fifteen, named 
Catherine Calcagno, who appears to have 
caught something of his style, and to have 
astonished Italy for a few years, but after 
1816. we hear no more of her. And now 
the neglected violin was taken up once 
again, but this time with maturer powers 
aud settled intentions. There isa strange 
thoroughness about Paganini — nothing 


which any previous musician knew or had 
done must be unkgown or left undone by 
him; there was to be no hitting him be- 
tween the joints of his armour; no loop- 


hole of imperfection anywhere. He now 
occupied himself solely with the study of 
his instrument, and with composition — 
wrote four grand quartettes for violin, viol, 
guitar, and violoncello; and bravura vari- 
ations with guitar accompaniment. At the 
age of twenty-one (1805) he made a sec- 
ond professional tour, passing through 
Lucca and Piombino, and in one convent 
church where he played a concerto, the 
excitement was so great that the monks 
had to leave their stalls to silence the up- 
roar in the congregation. It was at the 
end of this tour that Napoleon’s sister, the 
Princess Eliza, offered the new violinist 
the direction of the court music, and gave 
him the grade of captain in the royal 
guard, with the privilege of wearing that 
officer’s brilliaut uniform on state occasions. 

Between 1805 and 1812, whilst in the 
service of the Princess Eliza, afterwards 
Grand Duchess of Tuscany, Paganini 
probably reached his acme of power, if not 
of fame. He iad for years been at work 
upon new effects and combinations, but, at 
the very time when each new exploit was 
being greeted with -frantic applause, he 
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betook himself to an exhaustive study of 
the old masters. Something he seemed to 
be groping after — some clue he wished to 
find. How often had he thrown over Vi- 
otti, Pugnani, Kreutzer, how often had he 
returned to their works! All were found 
utterly inadequate to suggest to him a 
single fresh thought, and it was nothing 
short of anew world that he was bound 
to discover. o 

In studying the ninth work of Locatelli, 
entitled “ L’Arte de Nuova Modulazione,” 
his brain was set suddenly agoing in the 
— direction of his new aspirations. 

Svery origipal genius seeks some such clue 

or point of departure. Something in Lo- 
catelli’s method inflamed Pugauini with 
those conceptions of simultaneous notes 
struck in different parts of the ins:rument ; 
the hitherto unknown management of the 
screws, in which the violin was tuned all 
sorts of ways to reach effects never heard 
before or since; the harmonic flying out 
at all points, the arpeggios and pizzicatos, 
of which more anon; these which were in 
after years brought to such perfection, 
were born out of infinite study and prac- 
tice, under the stimulating influence of the 
Grand Duchess and her court. 

It is at this season of his life that Paga- 
nini appears most like other people; the 
idol of the court, untouched as yet by any 
definite malady, occupying an official post, 
and systematically labouring to pefect a 
talent which already seemed too prodig- 
ious to belong to any one man, — all con- 
ditions seemed most favourable to his 
peace and pleasure, could they have only 
lasted, but this was not possible. They 
continued until he had achieved the last 
step in the ladder of consummate skill, and 
no longer. Probably all his executive pe- 
culiarities were developed at this time. It 
was at Florence, for instance (and not in a 
prison), that Paganini first played upon 
only two —the first and fourth —strings, 
and then upon one — the fourth — string. 

Being in love with a lady of the court, 
who reciprocated his attachment, he gave 
out that he would depict upon his violin a 
Scéne Amoureuse; the treble string, we 
presume, was the lady, and the fourth 
string the gentleman. The emotional dia- 
logue was carried on between the two ina 
manner which fairly overcame the audience 
with delight, and led to the Grand Duchess 
requesting him to try one string alone 
next time. How he succeeded in that ex- 
ploit is known to all the world, for he ever 
afterwards retained an extreme partiality 
for the fourth string. 

In 1808 he obtained from the G-and 
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Duchess leave to travel. His fame had 
preceded him. Leghorn, where seven 
years before he had forfeited his famous 
Stradiuarius and won a Guarnerius, re- 
ceived him with open arms, although his 
appearance was marked by an amusing 
contretemps. He came on to the stage 
limping, having run a nail into his heel. 
At all times odd-looking, he, no doubt, 
looked athe more peculiar under these 
circumstauces, and there was some titter- 
ing among the audience. Just as he be- 
gan, the candles fell out of his desk — 
more laughter. He went on playing, the 
first string broke —more laughter. He 
played the rest of the concerto through on 
three strings, but the laughter now changed 
to vociferous applause at this feat. The 
beggarly elements seemed of little conse- 

uence to this magician. One or more 
strings, it was all the same to him; indeed, 
it is recorded, that he seldom paused to 
mend his strings when they broke, which 
they not unfrequently did. Whether from 
abstraction or carelessness he would allow 
them at times to grow quite ragged on the 
finger board, and his constant practice of 
aie gp them, guitar-like, with the left 
and, as well as harp-like with the fore- 
finger of the right hand, helped, no doubt, 
to wear them out rapidly. 

At Ferrara both he and his violin met 
with a different reception. A singer had 
failed him, and he had induced a’danseuse 
who had a pretty voice to come to the 
rescue. Some graceless fellow in the audi- 
ence hissed her singing, which caused Pag- 
anini to take a revenge little suited to the 
occasion. In his last solo he imitated the 
cries of various animals, and suddenly ad- 
vancing to the foot-lights, caused his violin 
to bray like an ass, with the exclamation, 
“This is for him who hissed!” Instead 
of laughter, the pit rose in fury, and would 
have soon made short work of him and 
his violin, had he not escaped by a back 
door. It appears that the country folk 
round Ferrara called the town’s people, 
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medicines, no doubt made matters worse, 
and from this time his strange appearance 
grew stranger, his pallor more livid, his 
gauntness and thinness more spectral and 
grotesque, whilst greatly, no doubt, in 
consequence of suffering, his face assumed 
that look of eagie sharpness, sometimes 
varied by a sardonic grin, or a look of 
almost demoniacal fury, which artists have 
caricatured, and sculptors have tried to 
tone down. Indeed, he must have been 
altogether an exceptional being to behold 
in the flesh. People who knew him say 
that the figure which used to be exhibited 
at Madame Tussaud’s, some twenty-five 
years ago, was a remarkable likeness. He 
looked like an indifferently dressed skele- 
ton, with a long parchment fave, deep dark 
eyes, full of flame, long lank hair, strag- 
gling down over his shoulders. His walk 
was shambling and awkward, the bones 
seem to have been badly strung together, 
he appeared as if he had been fixed up 
hastily on wires and the wires had got 
loose. As he stood, he settled himself on 
one hip, at a gaunt angle, and before he 
began, the whole business looked so un- 
promising, that men wondered how he 
— hold his violin at all, much less play 
1b 

It must have been at his first visit to 
Florence, before his appearance was famil- 
iar, as it afterwards became, to the inhab- 
itants of that city, that we get one of 
those side-views of the man which are 
more precious than many dates and drier 
details. 

Slowly recovering from illness, Paganini 
repaired to Florence, probably in May of 
the year 1809. He must have then lived 
in almost complete solitude, as he does not 
appear to have been recognized there be- 
fore the month of October, when he was 
officially recalled to his duties, by the late 
Princess, now Grand Duchess, at the Court 
of Florence. 

Those who have wandered in spring- 
time about the environs of Florence, know 


whom they hated, “asses,” and were in the infinite charm there is in the still and 
the habit of singing out “ hee-haw!” when-| fertile country, without the walls of the 
ever they had to allude to them, hence the | city. Outside the gate of Pitti, on the 
angry reception of Paganini’s musical, summit of a steep hill stands Fiesole, 


repartee. 


bathed in clear air and warm sunshine. 


We get but fugitive glances of the; How many an invalid has walked up that 
great artist during this professional tour, | winding and rugged path, gathering, here 
but it is too true that at Turin he was| and there, a sweet wild-flower, resting, 
attacked with that bowel complaint which from time to time, to drink in the delicious 
ever afterwards haunted him like an evil’ air, until pure health seemed borne back 
demon, causing hin the most frightful and to the feeble frame upon the soft and 


protracted suffering, and interrupting his 
career sometimes for months together. 
His distrust of doctors, and love of quack 


| 


fragrant breeze. 
Alone, on a bright morning, a tall, un- 
gainly figure goes slowly up the hill 
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towards Fiesole. He pauses at times, he 
looks round abstractedly. He is talking 
to himself out loud, unconscious of any 
one near him —he gesticulates wildly — 
then breaks out into a loud laugh — but 
stops suddenly, as he sees coming down 
the hill a young girl, carrying one of those 
large baskets full of flowers so commonly 
seen in the streets of Florence. She is 
beautiful with the beauty of the Floren- 
tine girls, the brown flesh-tints mellowed 
with reflected light from the white road 
strewn thick with marble dust; under the 
wide straw hat the free curls flow dark and 
thick, clustering about her temples, and 
lowering the forehead. Suddenly the 
large black eyes, so common amongst the 
Italian peasants, seem transfixed with 
something between wonder and fear, as 
they fall upon the uncouth figure approach- 
ing her. In another moment, conscious of 
the stranger’s intense gaze, she stands mo- 
tionless, like a bird charmed by a serpent ; 
then she trembles involuntarily, from head 
to foot. A strange smile steals over the 

ale and haggard face of Paganini — was 

e then conscious of exercising any mes- 
meric power? At times he seemed so full 
of some such influence that individuals, as 
well as crowds, were irresistibly drawn 
and fascinated by his look. But the 


strange smile seemed to unloose the spell, 
the startled girl passed on, and the solitary 
artist resumed his walk towards Fiesole. 
Heavy clouds, riven with spaces of light, 
were driving before the wind. Over the 
bridge Delle Grazie, up the hill once more 
without the gates of Florence, we pass 


towards a ruined castle. A storm seems 
imminent, the wind whistles and howls 
round the deserted promontory, the bare 
ruin that has braved the storms of cen- 
turies stands up dark against the sky, and 
seems to exult in the fury of the elements, 
so much in harmony with its own wild and 
desolate look. But what are those low 
wailings? Is it the wind or some human 
being in anguish? The traveller rushes 
forward —in a cavity of the deep ruin, 
amongst the tumbled stones, o’ergrown 
with moss and turf, lies a strange figure 
—a lonely, haggard man. He listens to 
the wind, and moans in answer, as though 
in pain. Is he the magician who has con- 
jured up the tempest, and is the scene be- 
ore us all unreal? or has the tempest en- 
tered into his soul, and filled him with its 
own sad voice? Indeed, as he lies there 
his pale, almost livid, face distorted, his 
wet hair streaming wildly about his 
shoulders —his uncouth form writhing 
with each new burst of the hurricane — he 
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looks the very impersonation of the storm 
itself. But, on being observed, his look 
becomes fixed—the stranger insensibly 
recoils, and feels awkwardly the sense of 
intrusion. If the strange man is in pain 
he wants no help; thus rashly exposed to 
the weather, hardly recovered from his 
grievous malady, he may well be actually 
suffering, but most likely he is merely pos- 
sessed for the time by certain emotions 
impressed upon his sensitive and electric 
organization by the tempest from without. 
He is drinking in the elemental forces 
which, by-and-by, he will give out with a 
power itself almost as elemental. 

Some of us may have walked in the soft 
moonlight under the long avenue (Cascine) 
that runs by the brink of the rushing 
Arno straight out of Florence. We can 
remember how the birds love those trees, 
and the broken underwood beneath them. 
When the city sleeps the heart of those 
woods is alive, even the daylight birds are 
sometimes aroused by the nightingales, as 
they answer each other in notes of sweet- 
ness long drawn out, and tender raptures 
that seem to swoon and faint into the still 
more tender silences of the snmmer night. 
But suddenly the birds’ song is checked — 
other strains of incomparable sweetness 
arise in the wood. The birds are silent, 
they pause, and listen: the notes are like 
theirs, but more exquisite — they are 
woven by a higher art into phrases of in- 
spiration beyond even the nightingale’s 
gift. The strange whistler ceases, and the 
birds resume, timidly, their song; again 
the unearthly music breaks forth and min- 
gles with theirs. As we push apart the 
bushes, we discover the same weird figure 
that but lately lay moaning in the storm 
among the ruins upon yonder hill. 

The person to whom we owe, substan- 
tially, the above glimpses met the extra- 
ordinary man again in the streets of Flor- 
ence a few days later. A merry party 
of young people, 'aughing and shouting, 
pass by towards the Uffizzi— we listen to 
their ringing voices. occupied with them- 
selves, and, youth-like, caring for nothing 
at the time but their own gaiety, when 
suddeuly the voices fall, the twanging of 
the guitar ceases, a curious murmur runs 
through the merry throng, and not a 
pleasant murmur; a tall, pale man, with 
eyes on fire, and strange imperious lopk, 
has pushed brusquely ic amongst them. 
He seizes the guitar, and, sweeping its 
strings with passion, causes it to wail like 
a zither, then peal out like the strains of a 
military band, aud finally settle into the 
rich chords and settled cadences of a 
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strong harp. All resistance and murmur- 
ing ceases as thé astonished party follow 
him spell-bound. His cravat flies loose, 
his coat-tails wave madly to and fro, he 
gesticulates like a maniac, and the irre- 
sistible music streams forth louder, wilder, 
more magical, than everhe strides, 
leaps, dances forward with the guitar, 
which is no longer a guitar, but the very 
soul of Nicolo Paganini. A few days later 
still the mystery was cleared up. Pa- 
ganini had been officially called to Flor- 
ence by the Grand Duchess to superintend 
some court concerts, and the whole of the 
town was soon ringing with his name. 
About the age of thirty, at which time, 
as we shall presently narrate, Paganini be- 
came free never again to be bound by any 
official appointment —the great violinist 
had exhausted all the possible resources 
of his instrument. From this time Pa- 
ganini, incredible as it may appear, seldom, 
if ever, played except at concerts and re- 
hearsals, and not always even at rehears- 
als. Mr. Harris, who for twelve months 
acted as his secretary, and seldom left him, 
never saw him take his violin from its case. 
At the hotels where he stopped the sound 
of his instrument was never heard. He 
used to say that he had worked enough, 
and had earned his right to repose; yet, 
without an effort, he continued to over- 
come the superhuman difficulties which he 
himself had created with the same uner- 
ring facility, and ever watched by the 
eager and envious eyes of critics and ri- 
vals. In vain! No false intonation, no note 
out of tune, no failure was ever percepti- 
ble. The Times critic, reviewing him in 
London some years before his death, says 
his octaves were so true, that they sounded 
like one note, and the most enormous in- 
tervals with triple notes, harmonies and 
guitar effects seem to have been invariably 
taken with the same precision. In the 
words of a critical judge, M. Fetis, “his 
hand was a geometrical compass, whieh di- 
vided the finger-board with mathematical 
precision.” here is an amusing story 
told of an Englishman who followed him 
from place to place, to hear him play in 
private, in the hope of discovering his “se- 
cret.”” At last, after many Vain attempts, 
he managed to get lodged in the next 
room to the great artist. Looking through 
the keyhole, he beheld him seated on a 
sofa, about to take its violin from its case 
—at last! He raises it to his chin — but 
the bow ? —is left in the case. The left 
hand merely measures with its enormous 


wiry fingers a féw mechanical intervals, 


and the insttument is replaced in silence 
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—not é6ven then was a note to be 
heard | 

Yet every detail of rehearsal was an 
anxiety to him. Although he gave a pro- 
digious number of concerts he was always 
unusually restless and abstracted on the 
morning of the day on which he had to 
perform. He would be idle for hours on 
his sofa— or, at least, he seemed to be 
idle — perhaps the works were then being 
wound up before going to rehearsal — he 
would then before starting take up his vio- 
lin, examine it carefully, especially the 
screws, and, having satisfied himself, re- 
place it in its shabby-worn case without 
striking a note. Then he would sort and 
arrange the orchestral parts of his solos, 
and go off to rehearsal. He was very un- 
punctual, and on one occasion kept the 
whole band waiting for an hour, and was 
at last found sheltering from the rain un- 
der a colonnade, rather than take a cab. 
This was in London. At the rehearsal 
there was always the most intense eager- 
ness on the part of the band to see him 
play, and when he came to one of his pro- 
digious cadenazas, the musicians would rise 
in their seats, and lean forward to watch 
every movement, and follow every sound. 
Paganini would then just play a few com- 
monplace notes, stop suddenly, and, turn- 
ing round to the band, wave his bow, with 
a malicious smile, and say, “ Et catera, 
Messieurs!” If anything went wrong he 
got into a paroxysm of fury; but when 
things went well he freely showed his sat- 
isfaetion, and often exclaimed, “ Bravissimd 
sieti tutti virtuosi!’’ He could be very 
courteous in his manner, and was not per- 
sonally unpopular with his fellow-musicians, 
who stood greatly in awe of him. No oné 
ever saw the principal parts of his solos, 
as he played by heart, for fear of the musi¢ 
being copied. The rehearsal over, he car- 
ried even the orchestral parts away with 
him. He would then go straight home, 
take a light meal, throw himself on his bed, 
and sleep profoundly until his carriage ar- 
rived to take him to the concert. His toi- 
let was very simple, and took hardly any 
time; his coat was buttoned tightly over his 
chest, and marked the more conspicuously 
the impossible angles of his figure; his 
trousers hung loose for trousers of thé 

eriod ; his cravat was tight about his neck. 
He sweated so profusely over his solos, that 


he always carried a clean shirt in his violin 
trunk, and changed his linen once at least 


during the concert. At concert time he 
usually seemed in excellent spirits. His 
first question on arriving was always, “Is 
there a large audience?” If the room was 
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full he would say, “ Excellent people ! good, 
good!” Ifby any chance the boxes were 
empty he would say, “ Some of the effect 
will be lost.” He kept his audience wait- 
ing a long time, and he would sometimes 
say,“ 1 have played better,” or “I have 
played worse,” and occasionally his first 
solo would be more effective than his lass. 
After once or twice trying the music of 
Kreutzer and Rode in public, he decided 
never to play any but his own, and said to 
his secretary, Mr. Harris, “ I have my own 
peculiar style; in accordance with this I 
regulate my compositions. I had much 
rather write a piece in which I can trust 
myself entirely to my own musical impres- 
sions.” “His art,” observes M. Fetis, 
“was an art born with him, the secret of 
which he has carried to the grave.” 

Some have pretended that, as Paganini 
never cared to play except in public, his 
art was nothing to him but a means of 
making money. It would be, perhaps, 
nearer the truth to say that his art was so 
entirely himself, that he did not require, 
except at seasons, and chiefly for others, 
to give it outward expression. He needed 
no more to play than Beethoven needed to 
hear. Happier than Beethoven, he was 
not deprived of the power of realizing out- 
wardly the art in which he inwardly lived ; 


but probably the creations of his spirit in- 
finitely outstripped the utmost limits even 
of his executive powers, untilin his eyes 
they seemed, after all, the faint and inade- 

uate symbols of his wild and inspired 


reams. There are times when tne deep- 
est feeling is the most silent — music may 
come to the aid of words; but there is a 
point at which music itself is a mere beg- 
garly element. What made Paganini so 
exceptionally great was the portentou:s de- 
velopment, the strength and independence 
of the emotional fountain within. * The 
whole of life wis to him nothing but so 
many successions of psychvlogical heat 
and cold. Incidents immediately became 
clothe: with « psychic atmosphere — per- 
haps the lif: of emotion was never so com- 

letely realized in itself, and for itself, as 
in the soul-isolation of Paganini. That 
life, as far a3 it could be individually ex- 
pressed, was uttered forth by his violin. 
On his concert-bills he used to put, — 


** Paganini fara sentire il suo Violino.’’ 


What the tempest had told him his violin 
would proclaim; what the summer night 
had whispered was stereotyped in his soul, 
and the midnight song of birds came forth 
from the cremona depths at*his bidding. 
Nor was there any phase of passion un- 
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known to him, save, alas! the phase of a 
pure and lasting love. His wild soul had 
early consumed itself with unbridled ex- 
cesses, and although iu his maturer years 
he grew more sober in such matters, it was 
not before he had fathomed the perilous 
depths of more than one “ grande passion,” 
and made himself master of all its subtle 
expressious. 

When, then, we are told that he seldom 
played, we must remember that his inmost 
life was itself one vast cosinos of imaginary 
concord and discord —he was music, al- 
though only at times “the tides of music’s 
golden sed” would burst forth with incom- 
parable splendour, and gather a kind of 
concrete existence in sound, yet to him 
his own inspirations were as real — per- 
haps more real— without it. For music 
exists apart from physical vibrations, nor 
can such vibrations, however subtle and 
varied, express it wholly as it lives in the 
creative heart. The ear of the soul hears 
what no ear of sense can hear, and a music 
fairer than anything on earth is often 
sounding in the spirit of the true musical 
seer. Nay, does he not feel, like Beetho- 
ven, the bitter descent when he formulates 
his thoughts upon paper, strikes the keys, 
or sets in vibration the strings which after 
all are but feeble apologies for the ideal 
beauty, the intense, the subtle, or exalted 
harmonies of the inner life ? 


From The Cornhill Magazine. 
“AN UGLY DUG.” 


“ SptisH — splash,” went that wretched 
dog through the mud, his ears hanging 
down and his tail between his legs. 

“Oh! the ugly dog!” cried two young 
girls who were carrying home clothes from 
the wash. 

“Oh! the ugly, brute!’ shouted a cart- 
er; and he gave his whip aloud crack to 
frighten him. But the dog took no heed 
of them. He ran patiently on, only stop- 
ping at tne crossings when there were too 
many carriages for him to pass, but not 
seeming to busy himseif at all as to what 
people said, or what they though about 
him. 

He ran on so for a long way. 

No doubt of it, he was an ugly dog. He 
was lean and scragzy. His coat was of a 
dirty gray colour, and in any places the 
hair was worn off in parches. Neither 
iwere there any tokens that he had ever 
been a handsome dog. and tuat his present 
state of wretchedness was owing merely 
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to sudden misfortune. He looked, on the 
contrary, as though he had always been an 
ill-fed dog, having desultory habits, no 
home to go to, and seldom anything better 
to eat than a chance bone ora crust picked 
up in the gutter. Yes, he was certainly a 
miserable dog. 

But I wondered to see him run so obsti- 
nately in the middle of the road, when 
there was room in plenty for him on the 
pavement. He was a small dog, and by 
trotting close under the shop-fronts he 
could have slipped unnoticed through the 
crowd, and not have exposed himself to be 
run over by the cabs and whipped by the 
carters. But no; he preferred the road 
where the mud was, and he ran straight 
before him, without looking right or left, 
just exactly as if he knew his way. 

I might have paid no more attention to 
this dog, for there are enough of whom I 
take no notice ; but I observed that he had 
a collar round his neck, and that to this 
collar was attached a basket. This set me 
thinking; for a dog who carries a basket 
is either a dog sent out on an errand, or a 
runaway dog who has left his master, and 
does not know where to go. Now which 
could this one be? If he was a dog that 
ran on errands, why did not his owners 
feed him better, so that his ribs should 
look less spare? But if he was a dog who 
had Jeft his master, and run away into the 
world to face care and trouble alone, what 
hardships or what cruelties had he had to 
suffer, that he should have taken such a 
step in despair? I felt I should like to 
have these questions answered, for there 
was something of mystery in them; I 
therefore followed the dog. 

We were in Oxford Street, in that part 
of it which lies between the Marble Rreh 
and Duke Street, and the dog was running 
iu the direction of the Regent Circus. It 
was a dull wet day in winter; the rain had 
been falling. A gray fog was spreading 
its vapours along the road, and every one 
looked cold and uncomfortable. A few 
shops were being lighted up here and 
there, for evening was setting in. But the 
contrast between the glare of the gas and 
the occasional glow of the red coal fires 
burning cheerily in the grates of ground- 
floor parlours, only served to make the 
streets seem more dark and dreary. And 
yet the dog went pattering on, going ata 
sort of quick jog-trot pace, keeping his ears 
always down, and paying no attention 
either to the omnibuses that rolled by him. 
the costermongers who swore at him, or 
the other dogs who stopped at times with 
& puzzled air, and gazed at him with silent 
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wonder. I had to step out fast to keep up 
with him. It is astonishing how that 
squalid dog could trot. I was afraid more 
than once that he would distance me. but, 
thanks to the knack he had of always 
keeping to the mi:tdle of the road, I was 
prevented from losing sight of him. We 
assed North Audley Street, after that 

uke Street, and we then came opposite a 
small street which forms a very narrow 
and dirty thoroughfare at the end which is 
nearest Oxford Street. Here the dog 
paused for a moment and appeared to hes- | 
itate as to what he should do. He madea 
few steps forward, then receded; but, 
finally, seemed to make up his mind and 
entered the street, still trotting. There 
was no one there. The dim drizzling rain, 
which had begun to fall again, the cold, 
and the fog had all scared away the habit- 
ual frequenters of the one or two sordid 
cvok-shops that line both sides of the way. 
There was only a rag-and-bone-man sorting 
broken bottles at his door and coughing 
wheezily from old age and misery. The 
dog went on. The street grows wider as 
one proceeds, and the houses also become 
better andcleaner. I asked myself wheth- 
er the dog could possibly have his home 
about here, and whether he would not sud- 
denly disappear down an area, in which 
case the romance of the thing would have 
been ended, and I should have had my 
walk for nothing. But no, he turned ab- 
ruptly off at a mews, and, after a few sec- 
onds of the same apparent hesitation as 
before, slackened his pace and stopped op- 
posite a public-house. 

A mews is never quite empty. There 
are always grooms loafing about in door- 
ways, or stable-boys going in and out of 
washhouses. At the moment when the dog 
and I appeared a coachman was harness- 
ing two horses to a brougham, and a couple 
of men were helping him. Opposite, and 
exchanging remarks with them from the 
threshold of the public-house, stood a ser- 
vant in breeches smoking a long clay pipe ; 
the dog was standing still; but all at once, 
before I had had time to suspect what was 
going to happen, he rose up on his hind 
legs and commenced walking gravely 
round in circles. 

The man with the breeches and the clay 
pipe uttered a cry of surprise. The two 
others and the coachman raised their 
heads, and, upon seeing this strange sight, 
left their work and clustered up to look. 
A few more people attracted by the noise 
came and joined us. We soon formed a 
ring. 

It seemed to please the dog to see us 
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all around him, for he gravely wagged his 
tail once to and fro, and tried to put more 
spirit into his exercise. He walked five 
times round on his hinder legs, looking 
fixedly before him like a soldier on duty, 
and doing his best, poor dog! —I could 
see that—to make us laugh. For my 
part, seeing the others remain speechless 
in their astonishment, I laughed aloud to 
encourage him; but shall I say the truth? 
I felt more ready toery. There was some- 
thing inexpressibly sad in the serious ex- 
ression of this lonely dog, performing by 
imself a few tricks that some absent mas- 
ter had taught him, and doing so of his 
own accord, with some secret end in view 
that he himself only could know of. After 
taking a moment’s rest he set to work 
again, but this time on his fore-feet, pre- 
tending to stand on his head. And what 
a@ poor, intelligent head it was, as almost 
shaving the ground, it looked appealingly 
at us ail, and seemed to say: “ Please do 
not play any pranks with me, for really I 
am not doing this for fun.” When he 
had walked round on his head until he 
was weary, he lay down in the midst of 
. the ring and made believe he was dead. 
He went through all the convulsions of a 
dying dog, breathing heavily, panting, suf- 
fering his lower jaw to fall, and then turn- 
ing over motionless. And he did this so 
well that a stout, honest-faced woman, 
who had been looking on without laugh- 
ing, exclaimed, “Poor beast!” and drew 
hand across her eyes. 

The rain continued to fall, but not one 
of us thought of moving, only the dog, 
when he had lain dead a minute, got up 
and shook himself, to show us all that the 
performance was ended. He had dis- 
played the extent of what he knew, and 
now came forward to receive his fee. He 
stood up on his hind-legs again and, walk- 
ing to each of us separately, assumed the 
posture that is popularly known a3 “ beg- 
ging.” I was the first to whom he came. 
He gazed at me inquiringly with his soft 
eyes wide opened, and followed my hand 
wg to my waistcoat-pocket. The 

asket round his neck was a round one 
with a lid to it tied down with string, 
and a little slit in the lid through which 
to pe in money. I dropped in a shilling 
arid stooped down to read a bit of crum- 
pled paper I saw hanging loosely from the 
collar. It bore these words, written in a 
shaky hand: “This is the dog of a poor 
man who is bed-stricken; he earns the 
bread of his master. Good le, do 
not keep him from returning to his home.” 
‘The dog thanked me for my offering by 
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wagging his tail, and then passed on to 
my neighbour. Human nature must be 
kinder than people think, for there was 
not one of the spectators — not even he 
with the breeches and the clay pipe, whose 
face had impressed me unfavourably, — 
but gave the dog something. As for him, 
when he had gone his round, he barked 
two or three times to say good-by, and 
then pattered contentedly away at the 
same jog-trot pace he had come. 

He went up the street, and I followed 
him, but when we had reached Oxford 
Street he quickened suddenly, and began 
to run hard, as if his day was ended and 
he wanted to get home. Evening had 
quite fallen by this time, and | felt it 
would be useless to go after my four- 
legged mystery on foot, so I called a cab, 
and said: “ Follow that dog,” very much 
to the driver’s amazement. 

It is a long way from the part of Oxford 
Street in which we were to Tottenham 
Court Road, where the small dog led me. 
But I should have understood the journey 
had it not been made at such a furious 
pace. The dog never once looked round. 
Twenty times I thought he would he 
crushed by passing vans or carriages; 
but somehow he got through it. He had 
an extraordinary tact for finding a passage 
between horses’ hoofs, and, like a true 
London dog as he was, he showed intimate 
familiarity with all the intricacies of cross- 
ings. Still, it was some relief to me, both on 
his own account and on mine, when I saw 
him branch off at last. I was beginning to 
fear that he would never stop, that he had 
something of the wandering Jew inhim. It 
seemed impossible that, without taking any 
rest, without pausing even for an instant to 
draw breath, such a very lean dog should 
keep on going so long. Tottenham Court 
Road (this was about eighteen months 
ago) used to be a sort of fair at night- 
time. It is a lengthy highway running 
amidst a tangled network of sorry streets, 
the population of which, from dusk until 
the hour when the public-houses close, 
used to spread hungry and idle amongst 
the countless booths which had then not 
yet been swept away, and where shell-fish, 
sour fruit, and indigestible-looking meat 
were sold by yelling costermongers. On 
the night in question, when I went there 
in pursuit of the dog, I foresaw that I 
should be led to one of those sickly nests 
of fever, where poverty, disease, and mis- 
ery have their abodes set up in perma- 
nence ; and I was not wrong. 

The dog, running faster than ever now, 
as if he felt more afraid for his basket 
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amongst these ravenous crowds than he 
had done at the West End, bolted sudden- 
ly up a narrow side street, where there 
was no room for a cab to pass. I paid the 
driver, and jumped out. It was a filthy 
street, but that was a secondary matter. 
Where the dog went I would go: and thus 
I dodged after him, first down a crooked 
alley, then through a foul court, and lastly 
up a passage where it was pitch dark. 
Here I groped my way along a dam 
wall, and stumbled upon the first step of 
a staircase. Being a smoker, however, I 
had some vesuvians about me. I struck 
one, lit a piece of twisted paper with it, 
and by the moment's flame I thus obtained 
descried the dog making his way up a 
ereaky flight of wooden steps, battered in 
we and rotting from mould. He 

arked when he saw the light, and growled 
uneasily. But I softened my voice, and 
eried out, “Good dog! good dog!” try- 
ing thereby to appease him. I suppose 
his instinct told him that I was not an en- 
emy, for he turned round to sniff my 
trousers, and when I struck a second ve- 
suvian he consented to my accompanying 
him without doing anything else but con- 
tinue his sniffing. We went up three 
stories in this way, until we reached the 
garret floor. There were two doors face 
to face, and one of them had a latch with 
apiece of string tied to it. The string 
dangled with a loop at its end to within a 
few inches of the ground. The dog raised 
one of his forepaws, pressed it on the loop, 
and by this means opened the door. e 
both walked in together. 

There was a rushlight burning in the 
neck of a ginger-beer bottle. There was 
an empty saucepan in a grate without a 
fire. Some tattered clothes were hanging 
on the back of a broken chair, and some 
bits of plaster, fallen from a cracked ceil- 
ing, were encumbering the floor. On the 
splintered deal table was a plate with a 


solitary bone on it, and next to it a cup|see 


with the handle gone. I turned from the 
sight of these things to a mattress laid in 
acorner of the room. The light was ren- 
dered so flickering by the gusts of wind 
that swept through the window — to which 
bits of newspaper had been pasted for 
want of glass—that I could not at first 
distinguish very clearly where I was, and 
what [saw. I could only hear the affec- 
ticnate whinings of the dog, and vaguely 
see him leaping upon some one against 
whom he was rubbing his head, and whose 
‘face he was licking with an exuberance of 
love. I heard a voice, too—but a voice 


so husky and broken, that it resembled a 
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whisper — repeat feebly, “Good dog— 
good Jim!” and then I saw a hand untie 
the basket, and heard the sound of money 
poured out on the couch. 

“Good Jim! — good Jim!” went on the 
cracked voiee; and it began counting, 
“One, two. Oh, good Ps good Jim! 
here’s ashilling. One-and-threepence, one- 
and-ninepence, two shillings. Oh, good 
dog! three and a penny, three and ——” 
But here followed a terrified shriek. 

“ Who’s that ? ” cried the man, covering 
up the money with his sheet, and he looked 
at me, livid and haggard with the ague of 
fever. 

“Don’t be frightened,” I said; “I am 
come to do you no harm. I am a friend. 
I have followed your dog home, and I de- 
sire to help you if you are in need.” 

He seemed to be a man about fifty, for 
his hair was not all grey; but the ghastly 
hollowness of his cheeks, the emaciated 
condition of his body, and above all, the 
gleam of disease in his burning eyes, made 
him older than a man of ninety, for they 
told more plainly than words could have 
told that he had already one foot within 
his grave. 

My tone and my appearance seemed to 
reassure him; but he continued to hide his 
money. 

“Tam a poor man, 1 he gasped, — 
“a very poor man. I have nothing but 
what my dog earns me, and that’s nothing. 
He goes out to idle; and if he picks up a 
few pence ” (here the man had a fit of 
hectic coughing) —“if he pick: up a few 
pence, sir, it’s all he do pick up.” 

I felt my heart ache, for I guessed the 
truth. 

“ He’s not an idle dog,” I said. “Has 
he not earned you more than three shil- 
lings to-day ?” 

* Oh, no, sir'— no, sir ; it’s threepence,” 
protested the miser, trembling. “ It’s 
threepence —threepence, sir. Look and 


And he held up three copper coins from 
out of his covering. 

“You are very ill, my man,” I said, ap- 
proaching his mattress. “You must let me 
send you a doctor.” 

Oh, sir! no, no; I—I’ve no money to 
give them. Let me alone, please. I’m 
not ill: I shall be well to-morrow. It’s 
nothing but a cold —a—a cold.” 

His dog was continuing to lick his face. 
I remembered that the poor brute had not 
eaten. 

“Your fog must be hungry,” I observed; 
“shall I give him this bone? He hag 
earned it well.” 
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“ Oh, God! —oh, God! Let that bone 
alone,” faltered the unhappy wretch, try- 
ing to rise; “it’s my supper for to-night. 
Jim doesn’t want anything: he picks up 
plenty in the streets. Oh!—oh! I shall 
starve if you give him that bone.” 

“I will buy you something to eat,” I 
answered, taking up the bone, to which 
there was no particle of flesh left. “ Here, 
Jim,” said |, holding it out. But the dog. 
instead of accepting the bone, looked wist- 
fully at his master to ask for leave. 

“No! no! Jim,” panted the miser fear- 
fully ; and the dog turned away his head, 
refusing to be enticed. 

“ How long have you been laid up like 
this?” was my next question. I was 
growing sick at heart. 

“Ten weeks, sir, —oh, ten weeks,” 
groaned the man— who had caught the 
bone out of my hand and thrust it under 
his pillow —“ten weeks; and when I feil 
ill, the dog went out one morning and 
brought me back a penny in his mouth. 
Since then, I bought him a basket, and he 
goes out every day ... . but he’s — he’s 
idle, sir — he’s idle; he brings me nothing 
to what he used to do when we went out 
together. Yes—oh, yes! he’s an idle 
dog!” 


But why prolong such a dialogue? Is 

there anything more depressing than the 
sight of moral infirmity coupled with bod 
ily disease. This palsied miser was a rich 
man; at least rich comparatively to his 
station. He had made himself a small 
fortune by the intelligence of his dog, and 
his sudden illness, instead of reducing him 
. to poverty, had, on the contrary, only 
added to his means. The dog earned more 
alone than he had ever earned with his 
master. Each morning at the break of 
day, he went out with his empty basket, 
‘and every night at sunset he returned with 
it half full. I learned this from the miser’s 
neighbours; honest people, though poor, 
who pretended to believe in the fevered 
wretch’s tales of want, in order that he 
might not have cause to dread them, and 
so refuse their necessary services. 

There is a great deal of this innate un- 
suspected delicacy in the hearts of the 
working poor. These rough and uncouth, 
but kindly natures, tended the graceless 
miser in his sickness. They bought his 
food for him, they washed his linen, and 
they asked for no payment for anything 
they did. As for the unhappy wan’s gold, 
it was at their mercy; bat the thought of 
touching it never seemed to cross their 

minds. 
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“Only,” aaid one with a naive accent, 
“T think, sir, ’twill be better when he’s 
laid in the ground. His money might be 
good then to some as would make use of 


mr 
oe 


“And the dog?” I murmured reflec- 
tively. 

“The dog’s his friend, sir,” was the 
neighbour’s answer, “and he won't live 
long when his master’s gone.” 

And these words were prophecy. Isent 
for a doctor, for a nurse, and for nourish- 
ing food, to battle against death; but our 
efforts were useless. The miser lived a 
week, and upon each of the seven days 
the dog went out according to his habit, 
with his basket round his neck, and re- 
mained out for ten or twelve hours, till 
dusk. Sometimes I followed him from 
morning till evening; seeing which, and 
remembering my face as that which stood 
daily by his master’s bedside, he wagged 
his tail at my approach, and consented to 
walk at my heels. One night the miser 
died, and on the morrow Jim did not go 
out. He had missed his master the night 
before, and guessed that they had put him 
in the long black box that stood in the 
middle of the room. When the men came 
to carry away this long black box, the dog 
went after them and cried. Te followed 
the coffin to the cemetery, where he and I 
were the only spectators beside the curate, 
the sexton, and’ the undertaker’s men. 
When the earth was thrown in, he looked 
at'me plaintively to know what it meant, 
and when the burial was over, he wished 
to remain near the open tomb, waiting till 
his master should rise. I took him home 
with me, but he would not eat, and next 
morning at sunrise he howled for his bas- 
ket. It was no use keeping him, so I tied 
the basket round his neck, ang sent him 
out. 

That evening, foreseeing what would 
heppen, I went tothe cemetery. The dog 
arrived at nightfall, with his basket full 
of pence, and I turned them all out upon 
the grave. “Come home, Jim,” I said, 
with the tears rising to my eyes; but he 
whined mournfully, and tried to scratch up 
the earth. Twice more he went out like 
this all day,and brought back money for 
his master; but on the third evening, find- 
ing that the pence on the grave remained 
untouched, he suffered me, without resis- 
tance, to take off his collar, and Jay down 
at his full length near the miser'’s last 
sleeping-place. 

The next morning he did not go on his 
unds, for he was dead ! 
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